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GENERAL TUNNER, AIRLIFTER 


In the midst of the enemy, a bridge from the sky. 














(War in Asia) 

























































































$6.00 A YEAR 


























Studebaker agatn 


amazes America! 


A great new V-8 


1951 STUDEBAKER 
COMMANDER 


A sensational new low price! 
New peaks of power! New driving thrills! 


A real gas Saver ! Needs no premium fuel ! 








Studehaker Automatic Drive gives you 
truly marvelous “no clutch-no gearshift "motoring 
vailable at extra cost ae 
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Ly All Clear for a Merry Christmas | 
= with this superb Emerson Television 
foal Model 662. New 14-inch rectangular 
- tube. Santa’s greatest treat for the 
_ family .. . imagine, only $199.95* 
= 
re | 
rer Z 
- 
fs GF 
ed 
= 
= 
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When you give your family an Emerson, you're 
giving the world’s clearest television. Exclusive 
= 


Full Screen Focus and Black Magic Contrast bring 
the first 100% clear TV pictures .. . clear to the 
edge of the screen, and clear even in daylight! 
And, when you visit your Emerson dealer, see the 
new 1951 Emerson radios. Hear the perfection of 
tone that has thrilled more than 11,000,000 own- 





16-inch Mahogany 


ers! Discover how little it costs to make each mem- Compact, Model 663 

| . bid PO LOUSE UO 19-inch De Luxe 

ver of your family happy this year, and for years $249.95° Console. Model 669 16-inch TV-FM-AM 
to come, with his or her own personal Emerson! $429.95" Phonoradio. Model 666 


$429.95* 


Cite [MESON the pif of Lasting wnjigyrent! fe 





AC-DC Super-Powered AC-DC Compact FM-AM Long-Distance Automatic Clock Powerful 3-Way 3-Speed Automatic 
Radio. Model 653 Radio. Model 652 Radio. Model 659 Radio. Model 671 Portable. Model 646 Phonoradio. Model 672 
$24.95 $19.95 $59.95 $34.95 less batteries $29.95 399.95 
Prices slightly higher in South aad West. *Warranty and excise tox extra. Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., New York 11, N. Y. 
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For years every ounce of rubber 
was gathered by natives from mil- 
lions of tropical rubber trees. But 
now—thanks to amazing scientific 
progress—synthetic plants occupy- 
ing a few city blocks produce as 
much rubber as thousands of 
tropical acres! 

Even more wonderful, from the 
giant spheres of these plants come 
new and different kinds of rubber 
for improved products. 

Synthetic and natural rubber is 
50,000 different 
products ... from surgeons’ gloves 
to shock absorbers. 


used to make 


2 


en ae 


Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





The modern miracle of rubber 
—thousands of tropical acres in a steel ball 


The rubber industry is hard at 
work developing new products. 
Thousands of homes will be heated 
electrically by concealed radiant 
panels of rubber . . . rubberized 
streets for longer wear and great- 
er safety are being tested. Some in 
the industry even foresee a day 
when automobile tires will last as 
long as the car on which they are 
delivered! 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The rubber industry’s unceasing 
search for new and better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs, is typical of 
progressive American industry. 

America’s continued progress 
and the welfare of its people rest 
largely on our free business system 
— free competition between pri- 
vately managed companies which 
challenge men for ideas, initiative 
and ingenuity. 
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How to Keep Your Holidays Happy... 


The holiday season is the happy, though 
hectic, climax to the year. Around this joy- 
Dus time cherished memories are woven... 
unless sickness or accident shatters the spell. 
For the sake of happy holidays . . . happy 
memories ...be merry, but wary! 





HOLIDAY DREAMS won't go up in smoke if 
you use ordinary common sense. Check 
your Christmas tree light cords carefully . . . 
nake sure you have the correct type indoors 
and out. Turn off tree lights when you 
eave home... or you may not have a home 
o return to. Use only fire-resistant decora- 
‘ions. Ask your druggist how to make your 
ree fire-resistant by setting it in an ammo- 
nium sulphate solution. If you use candles 
yn table or mantel, set them in a circle of 
safety . . . watch them as they burn low. 





GIVE YOUR STOMACH A BREAK this holiday 
season. Delicious food is a pleasant part of 
a happy holiday .. . but only if you don’t 
overindulge. Too much rich food is bound 


MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Founded 
in March 1909. Licensed in all 48 states, 
District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. Service offices located in all 
principal cities. More than 10,000 repre- 
sentatives to serve your needs, 
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to make you uncomfortable . . . cause pain 

. perhaps upset your digestive system for 
a long time to come. Moderation in eating 
and drinking is the sign of the wise... anda 
trait worth encouraging in your children. 





GET PLENTY OF REST. . . you'll enjoy holi- 
day activities more. Sacrifice a few plans, if 
you must, in favor of adequate sleep. A full 
measure of sleep . . . relaxation during the 
day ... helps adults, as well as children, 
maintain a cheerier outlook on life. A rested 
body is more easily able to resist disease... 
arested mind is more alert to avoid accidents. 


4a 





' 





DRIVING IS OFTEN PRECARIOUS during the 
holiday season. Highways are apt to be 
crowded . . . weather conditions may be 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Dr. C. C. Criss, Choirman of the Board V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 





bad. Make sure your car is set for winter 
driving . . . that windshield wiper, defroster, 
brakes, chains are in good condition. 





WINTER SPORTS can be exhilarating .. 

healthful, too, if not overdone, But remem- 
ber that skis, skates, sleds and toboggans 
take a high toll of life and limb every 
holiday season. Make sure your children 
understand the good sense of safety pre- 
cautions . . . such as avoiding untested ice 
and keeping out of the streets when sledding. 





ENJOY THE FULL FUN OF GIVING. Thought- 
ful generosity can be a soul-satisfying ex- 
perience .. . careless giving means little to 
you or to others. As you give and receive 
gifts, whatever their cost, consider them in 
the light of the tokens of love and friendship 
which they are meant to be, 





WHEN INCOME STOPS...WANT WALKS IN. 
Assure regular income for your family, 
even though sickness or accident should 
take you off the job. Supplement your 
hospitalization and surgical insurance 
with a good INCOME PROTECTION 
INSURANCE PLAN. You'll face the 
future with new confidence, 





SNIFFLES ? 
ORE THROAT? 





No matter what else you do, Gargle with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC—Quick! 


This prompt precaution may help head off a cold entirely or keep 
it from getting serious ... at the same time relieving throat 
irritation due to a cold. 

You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on throat sur- 
faces to kill millions of “secondary invaders”. . . the very types 
of germs that so often make a cold more troublesome. 

It attacks germs on throat surfaces before they attack you. 

So, at the first symptom of a cold or sore throat due to a cold, 
gargle early and often with Listerine Antiseptic. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missourt 
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LETTERS 


Man of the Year? 

r: 

For Man of the Year I nominate General 
Douglas MacArthur. . . on whom the people 
of the U.S. depend for safety and security 
against Asiatic Communist domination. 


W. N. Morris 





1] 


Houston, Texas 


Sir: . 
China’s Mao Tse-tung, who has be- 
come the second most poweriul ruler in the 
world and who may well shape the destiny of 
the rest of Asia. 


Cleveland 
Sir: 


Georce BosInskI 


Ralph Bunche. 
ANDREW BILLINGSLEY 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Sir: 

. The man who has done more for peace 
than any other man in the last ten years, 
Pope Pius XII. 

Chicago 


Sir: 


MICHAEL W. Bartos 


. That artful diplomatist who has called 
every play at the U.N. this year—Jacob 
Malik. The machinations of what other man 
have affected the lives of so many people in 
the world? 
ac Epwarp P, J. CorBETT 
Chicago 
Sir: 

. “Mr, Republican” Taft, the first rank- 
ing "politician to recognize that in North 
America ownership (not to be confused with 
Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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ever a car like Lachard ! 


and never a Fackard like this ! 





The way people are crowding into our show- 
rooms to see the new 1951 Packard, you'd think 
they had never seen a new car 
2 before! And they haven't! 

Never a car like this one! 


Your first glance tells you why 

Hollywood's famed Society of 

Motion Picture Art Directors 

selected the 1951 Packard as the most beautiful 

car of the year. And so practical, too—from the 

new low bonnet and Guide-line fenders 

(for safer parking and passing) to the 
new giant luggage compartment! 





Packard Patrician “400'—the most advanced motor car in the world, 


You'll get another lasting 
thrill from the stunning new 
Fashion Forum interior. So 
amazingly roomy, so luxuri- 
ous. Plus new visibility that 
changes yourentire outlook! 





And what a joy it is to handle! Effortless 
steering—and effortless performance! New 
Packard Thunderbolt engines—teamed with 
Packard's exclusive U ltramatic Drive (now even 
finer for '51)—give you America’s most 
advanced automatic motoring! 


Come drive this wonderful car! 


Its more than a car--its a Pp ICK, [RD -the one for Sif 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








rom many “sunshine routes” United picks 


the one where weather's best today! 


MONDAY 











AIR LINES 


THE NATION'S NUMBER 1 
COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 





No one route can be called the sunshine route, for weather 
is always shifting, as the illustration shows. 


That’s why United has abandoned the old-fashioned concept 
of straight-line routes between cities served by its long-range 
DC-6 Mainliner 300s. Modern multiple routes, all marked by 
radio navigation aids, allow United to fly around the weather. 
Or United may fly over the weather in the smooth, high “sun- 
shine level”—seldom more than 15 minutes away. 


Because of new techniques like this, United’s on-time depend- 
ability has improved steadily. During 1949 United completed 
98% of all scheduled miles. 


No longer need you forego the speed of flying because of 
weather, United, with many “sunshine routes,” now offers you 
air travel that’s dependable the year around! And the cost 
is often less than first class surface travel. For reservations, 
eall or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


The illustration shows United's multiple routes between 
the East, Midwest and Los Angeles. There are similar 
multiple routes between the East and San Francisco, 
and between the East and the Pacific Northwest. 





management) is numerically superior to or- 
ganized labor. 

‘ Tuomas A. SuTTON 
Toronto, Canada 
Sir: 

. The man who risked his own political 
career to make this country of ours Commu- 
nist-conscious: Wisconsin’s McCarthy. 

Hans A. BERLINER 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Sir: 

. Senator Joe McCarthy, who, with his 
Senate “investigation” of State Department 
subversives 
tion of civil liberties by government this year. 

» c , , 
—— PETER ROSENBAUM 





Sir: 
. Secretary of State Dean Acheson... 
St SHULMAN 
Cincinnati 
Sir: 


Here’s to G.I. Joe, God bless him—the 
forgotten Man of the Year. 
Evizabetu L, ROCKWELL 
Saginaw, © Mich. 


Sir: 

Be truthful, and do as you did in 1938 
when you named Hitler Man of the Year. 
Name World Enemy No. 1, Joe Stalin, Man 
of this Year. By doing so you may help shock 
the rank & file out of their ine and into 
the realization of the serious situation con- 
fronting all of us... 


New York City 








J. A. CONNELLY 


How Strong Is Russia? 
Sir: 

I should like to commend you for your 
very excellent article on the Soviet Union’s 
economic, as well as social and political war 
potential (“Background for War”’—Time, 
Nov. 27]. 

Not only the data presented,* but the con- 
clusions reached, should be carefully consid- 
ered by all thinking Americans, both in and 
out of public life. 

I am making your article required read- 
ing in my courses at the University of Maine. 
University of Maine Joun J. Notve 
Orono, Me. 


Sir: 

Your article is the most significant 
of an excellent series—‘must” reading for 
thoughtful Americans .. . 

. Epwarp GRAHAY 
Melrose, Mass. J oo ee 


Outstanding Picture (Cont'd) 
Sir: 

[In a letter to Trae, Nov. 20, Photogra- 
pher Edward Steichen said that a citation 
awaited the unknown photographer who 
made the outstanding picture of the burning 
carrier Franklin, reproduced in Lire’s Picture 
History of World War 11.| 

The photograph ... made during rescue 
operations by the light cruiser U.S.S. Santa 
Fe, was taken by Ship’s Photographer Wil- 
liam B. Bates Ph.M. 1/c. I hope that Captain 
Edward Steichen will be able to locate him, 
in order to present him with a well-deserved 
citation. 
aoe Grvpert H. Brittain 
Chicago 
@ Bluejacket Bates is now on active 
duty aboard the carrier Philippine Sea 


in Korean waters.—Eb. 


* With one important typographical correc- 
tion: drop three zer from R s estimated 
production of alu: i C 
tons a year.—Ep. 
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, has done the most in the usurpa- | 








YWilkon Ci 


[with You) fel on We  Glounel: (/) 


Once your reer are inside these Bostonian Footsavers, something 
wonderful happens! 


When you walk—that's not the ground you're touching—it’s air! 
Step by winged step you go. Till you realize that these wondrously 
comfortable shoes are your shoes ... made for you. . . matching your 
own foot shape! 


Only Bostonian Footsavers can work this shoemaking miracle! 
There’s a Bostonian dealer near you . . . he’s worth looking for. 








Favorite .. . handsome one- 
piece toe oxford in imported 
Scotch Grain. Improves with 
wear. Stout yet pliant sole. 


Bostonian Zobaver 


© Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 





THIS 
is 


weave (oe. 


The financial district, 
like all other sections STATUE OF WASHINGTON AT THE 
SUB-TREASURY BUILDING 
of New York where visitors transact 
business, is easily reached from the convenient mid- 
Manhattan Hotel New Yorker. 2500 attractive rooms, many 

with television, represent an outstanding hotel value. 

HOTEL 


New Yorker 1)»: 


34th STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 1, N, Y, 


66 Sth MERCURY 


There is really only 


one address in 
Chicago 

The AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS 






THIS MODERN TOUCH 


lets baby sleep | 


Naturally you want to check up on baby 
during the night—you want to be sure he's 
g soundly, That's why the silent G-E 
reury switch is ideal for the nursery 
It doesn't click or snap—the handle moves 
smoothly and silently whenever you touch it 
A pool of mercury does the work, G-E mer- : r 
cury switches last for years and years, They 4 
have been tested for more than a million Cc ump oom 
operations ond 

Have G-E mercury switches installed j 
throughout the house to replace’ the ‘noky, . THE BUTTERY 
spring-type switches you m be using now 


You'll take pride in the mo touch they No Convention Turmoil 
lend to your ho For y« ent home 


1 
slee 






The world famous 




















or for the home you're ming, tell Frank Bering, Choirmon 
your electrical contractor ou want G-E James A. Hort, President 
mercury switches Eugene Barrett, Monager 
Construction Materials Dept., General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. “— North State Parkway 


LSD at Goethe 


You can put’ your confidence tt | 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC — 








Cracked Teeth 
Sir: 

Re John McClain’s not bothering “to 
check his sources” [Trwre, Nov. 20]: TIME 
might catch up on its own sources—McClain 
is a New York Journal-American columnist, 
not a “New York World-Telegram and Sun 
columnist 

Speaking of “cracked teeth,” Time should 
be swallowing sam¢ 

FRANCES RUSHMORI 
Huntington, N.Y. 


@ Trme’s face is Time red.—Ep. 





K for X 
Sir: 

Regarding your Nov. 27 article on Norbert 
Wiener 

You have a footnote explaining the deriva- 
tion of cybernetics “from xvSepryrns, Greek 
for ‘steersma I believe the spelling in 
Greek is xvBepvirns, the first letter being 
a Kappa not x (Chi)... 
Fouta D. PETERSON 





Haverhill, Mass 

@ Reader Peterson is right. Time 
erred in not questioning the spelling 
used in Professor Wiener’s book.—Eb. 


Ptche-e-e-e-e-e-w 


SIR 

AS THE PARENTS OF A 45-YEAR-OLD SON MY 
Wirt FAY GILLI D I CONSIDER YOUR NOV, 
27 COVER UTTERLY AND ABSOLUTELY BEYOND 
THE PALI EVER HAVE WE SEEN A 
VITING TATION T MURDER BY Ot 
EN IN OUR MI HOPALONG 
© VERBOTEN FOR THAT REASON . WE BE 


















Lit 


E yot HOULD NOT ENCOURAGE OUR CH - 
DREN TO USE GUNS EXCEPT IN THE DEFENSE 
F OUR COUNTRY 


LINTON WELLS 





or: 

The covers of Time magazine have in my 
opinion always been most outstanding and 
timely. Howeve with William “Hopalong 
Cassidy” Boye our artists have reached an 
apogee The accompanying article was, 





ol course excellent 


RALPH Hitz Jr. 


Sir: 
Ten-gallon hats off to Time for one of the 

most hilariou ind pointed) articles of the 

year... 

May I suggest two other byproducts thriv 

ing on the “Hopalong” boom: children’s ey¢ 

glasses (fr 


from TV 





TV = straining seat-covers 








lirming 


Wittiam M. Cowan 





Cambridge, Mass 


Pig Chase 
Sir: 
No need to go to far-off Saudi Arabia to 





find Ge s chasing oil pipeline pigs’? 
Time, Nov. 20}. Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Co. have had the same done for them on 





the soo-mile stretch of their new pipeline 
from Regina, Sask. to the U.S. border, but 
with the following 
ource several hundred times “hotter” was 
used, for the pipe was three to eight feet 
underground. My turban had earflaps, for 
the temperature sometimes dipped to ten 


below zero, 


difference: a radioactive 








P, J. STEWART 


Oakville, Ont. 
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"THE CAR THAT SAT IN THE PARIORL” 





Hunter Birdsong bought a 
new car every year... 
But it sat in his parlor 365 days. 







e sai > neve ‘ove it because he mi ave ¢ = . 
- said he oe drove ecause he might < te an “But what good is a car you 
seuineee Nee aga og 
accic a . might get sued for every cent he hac never drive?” said Mr. Friendly 


Then h 9€ ud cable's be able io buy anew Car ét ery ye ar! 
one day. 


Hunter scratched his head, “Never thought 
of that! ... an interesting point of view.” 


is if 


ec, 


mam 


L601 (ét—~— 


“Supposing,” said Mr. Friendly, “you never had to worry about lawsuits 
and repairs . . . supposing a company helped you to avoid trouble—and took care of 
everything when you had an accident, a fire, something stolen . . .” 
“A wonderful idea,” said Hunter. “Why hasn't anyone ever thought of it before! 
You really spark with ideas!” 





t "Oh, it isn’t exactly original!” said Mr. Friendly, modestly. “It’s called 
« insurance ... and American Mutual, the company I referred to, 
' actually protects in one way or another three million families!” 
M “Let's make it three million and one!” said Hunter eagerly ... and he signed up 
] that very day. Now he’s completely happy ... he has his car... And he drives it too! 


FREE! ... Illustrated Booklet With All 
The Facts About Fool-Proof Protection! 

Learn how to save on your present 
policies. . know what you have... know 
what you need. It's easy when you send for your 

free copy of “The All-American Plan for the 
Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Dept. D-131, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Branch offices in 77 cities. ‘Consult 
Classified telephone directory, 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AwERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





materials which are of contemporary interest. National insti- 
tutions will be examined and described—not as abstractions, 





OnonTiwe-Rrodler. 


“It will probably surprise you to learn that over 70 years 
ago there was a periodical issued called Time, more or less 
along the lines of your Tre, featuring articles and sketches 
that were then of current interest. I understand that copies 
of that old print are now very rare in- 
deed. I have, however, looked through 
one, as a friend of mine who is a book- 
worm has a copy which he values high- 
ly. There is a sharp contrast between 
the Time of today and the Time of the 
other days.” 


but as concrete realities; and current affairs—whether in the 


5 


region of science, art, literature, society, 
or politics—will be discussed from no 
purely theoretical standpoint. That is 
what I have striven ... to do.” 


Yates’s mother, Elizabeth Brunton 
Yates, was Dickens’ favorite actress. 
Yates, who was born in 1831, was a 
clerk in the General Post Office when he 
turned to spare time journalism in 1852. 
He wrote for Chambers’ Journal, the 
Daily News and Dickens’ Household 
Words, meanwhile trying to persuade 
London newspapers to let him do a gos- Tdsslanhs Yokes. 
sip column for them, In 1855 a new pa- ~ courtesy of me Press Club, 
per called the Jilus- Saree 
trated Times let him try this new experi- 
ment in journalism. It was so successful 
that within three years Yates was invited to 
edit a new paper, Town Talk. 





This bit of information from Mau- 
rice P. Riordan, one of our readers in 
Limerick, Eire, was surprising indeed, 
and we proceeded at 
once to investigate it 
via our London bu- 
reau. Here is what we found out about our 
Victorian predecessor. 





In his second issue of Town Talk Yates 
wrote an impertinent, unfriendly piece about 
Thackeray, accusing him, among other 
things, of “an extravagant adulation of birth 
and position.” Thackeray accused Yates of 
picking up gossip at the Garrick Club and 
managed to have him blackballed. Dickens, 
who had been the subject of a flattering piece 


Time’s founder and editor was Edmund 
Yates, a novelist and playwright who, like 
Dickens, Thackeray and other contempo- 
rary 19th Century literary figures, was also } 
a working journalist. He founded Time in }%j —So 
1879. It was by no means a news magazine, 4 
nor was it departmentalized like our Time, 
but it did print many articles on current 


AN OLD CLUB BCANDAL. 





Tam wide-opread interest excited by the recent diasvaslon among 
ie wilds beew in the first issue, defended Yates, although 


| 


A ; Sets Be 2 
affairs, along with poetry, serialized — Ca lacie ct tncumens soon eat hetee tao tiers he condemned the article and wrote that the 
and short sOrien. In us mrst as issues, for ok sas Rance Gale tide ws af meoteoion week entire incident, which had become a literary 
example, Time carried articles on the doings daprossc te Tore of anything INE Ung ttwese, mye sensation, was “a frightful mess, muddle, 
of Parliament, the SEEKE of the nation’s de- Sonstin tag san” ede Gb hens hen of Gens complication and botheration.” The incident 
fenses, profiles on Disraeli and George Sala, ts of thane wis were promioot omang my sppsents hae definitely scarred Dickens’ and Thackeray’s 
one of the first roving correspondents. There ey oes tenn om relationship. Yates remembered it bitterly 
was an article on Queen Victoria’s Windsor trata ey and tated ays, te all his life, and in the issue of Time for Jan- 
apartments by an anonymous palace string- padlorerme Canty fragt. dns -giepiandicpen toll uary, 1880 (see cut) gave his own version 
man, a first-rate Tue-style piece on James 2a Tie aids them tae ser nt hal te of the old scandal. 


Marwood, the public hangman; a survey of 
drunkenness in Britain, several articles by a Time reporter on 
industrial relations and strikes, a blast at England’s Royal 
Academy. 


For a while, Yates, who had gone to America in 1872 to lec- 
ture, was European correspondent for James Gordon Bennett’s 
New York Herald. In 1874 
he started The World, a 

Yates’s Time also concerned itself with education, concen- respectable and, within six 
trating on Eton, Oxford and the fashionable philosophy of the months, very profitable 

day, sport (the decline of the British magazine. In 1884, five 





racehorse) and theater (an account 
of a rehearsal at the Comédie Fran- 
caise with Sarah Bernhardt, muffled 
in a jacket to protect her from stage 
drafts, explaining the proper nuances 
of her lines). For women, there were 
articles like “How To Become Beau- 
tiful” with such admonitions as “The 
first cosmetic is, after all, ordinary 
soap” and “As for that relic of bar- 
barism—the tinting of the nails—it 
is useless and coarse.” 





In a preface to the bound volume 

of Time’s first six issues, which listed 

such contributors as Oscar Wilde, Bret Harte and W. S. Gilbert 
(The Bab Ballads), Yates wrote: “Believing that a monthly 
magazine should bear as close a relation as possible to con- 
temporary events, I shall endeavour to supply my readers with 
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years after founding Time, 


he gave up its editorship. | 


The year before, in The 
World, he had managed to 
turn out a spicy paragraph } 
on the Earl of Lonsdale 
which the court found 
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libelous. He served seven weeks in prison and, although he 
went on writing after his release, his health broke down. In 
1894, he died. Time, which continued under various editors, 
finally ceased publication in 1891. Although no figures can be 
found, its circulation probably did not exceed 2,000 monthly 


copies. 


Cordially yours, 
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Give An Esterbrook 


The Pen With The Point You Know They're Sure To Like 


= 


Point stylesfor every 
need and every 
writing job. A few 
of the most popular 
points shown below. 





This year it will be easier to make it a thoughtful 
} Christmas if you give the fountain pen with 
I the point that writes their way. From the world’s 
‘ largest selection of point styles, choose points made for 
their writing styles, for their writing jobs. Points 
are instantly replaceable in case of damage. 
Let your gift say, “Here’s a Merry Christmas— 
with the right point for the way you write.” 












MATCH THE PEN WITH A PUSH PENCIL 
Writes for months without reloading. A push 
on the top feeds fresh points as needed. 
| Choose the Regular Lead model for 
general writing—the Thin Lead model 
for fine writing and figure work. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


DIP-LESS 444 DESK PEN SET 





Fill it once . . . write for months! 
Always ready to write. Base holds 
full ounce of ink. “Ink-Locked” 


against accidental spillage. Your 
choice of Renew Points. Sets priced 
from $3.75 to $10.00, 





PRICES SLIGHTLY HUGHES IN CANADA——COPTHIGHT 1990, THE CSTEMEHOO PEN COMPANY, COMOEN, © 
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NE of the joys you discover in 
Body by Fisher is what might 
be termed vista viewing — sight- 
seeing on a world-wide scale. 
Sweeping windshield, sturdy nar- 
row pillars, panoramic windows, 


all keep your view horizon-wide. 


Yet your outlook is brighter for 


other good reasons, too. 


On all sides—windshield and win- 
dows alike—that highly polished 


glass is plate safety glass. Those 


pillars are welded of staunch steel. 
All around you is the security of 
steel-girder construction, crowned 
with Fisher’s Turret Top — all 
welded into a rugged, one-piece 


structure! 


This is the strength, reassuring and 
protective, under the graceful 
beauty of Body by Fisher. It is 
yours on General Motors cars—but 
only on General Motors cars—the 
culmination of 42 years’ devotion 


to fine coachcraft. 








SLAM THE DOOR! 


Here is the automobile man’s own quick 
test of a staunch, solid-built body. Try it 
yourself, on any car, Ij it is a General 
Motors car, then it’s a Body by Fisher 
and you'll hear the door thud shut with a 
solid, reassuring “ka-chuck!” 


Body by Kisher ABE — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars > CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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Every time you use a Bell telephone like this your fingers touch 
our name, Western Electric...and that’s your clue to what we do. 


For 68 years we've been the manufacturing unit of the Bell 
System. So we don’t make refrigerators, toasters, television sets or 
motors. We do make good telephone equipment...like telephones, 
cable, switchboards and literally thousands of kinds of things 
that make good telephone service possible. 


Working side-by-side with Bell Laboratories people who 
design telephone equipment and Bell Telephone people who 
operate it, we have helped to give our country the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. Valuable always, such 
service is priceless in times of national emergency. 
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THE NATION 
The Road Back 


Skill, suffering and valor were making 
history and legend in Korea this week; 
the U.S. forces and their U.N. allies, suf- 
fering heavy casualties, had fought free 
of the threat of annihilation and were as 
safe as soldiers could expect to be while 
the battle still raged. But the cold end- 
fact was that the U.S. had met defeat in 
Korea—a defeat that would have to be 
retrieved somehow, somewhere, if the 
world-wide march of Communism was to 
be halted. 

In Washington, nearly a week was lost 
in getting started on the new drafts of 
manpower and the wrenching of the econ- 
omy that would be necessary to meet the 
new crisis. The President spent most of 
the week conferring with Britain’s Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee (see below). 
Their muted communiqué was the only 
authoritative word heard out of Wash- 
ington in answer to the black headlines 
from the front. 

But all week long came hints of radical 
increases in draft demands: an Army of 
4,500,000 men by the end of 51, stepped- 
up production of the sinews of war, con- 
trols on prices and wages. Across the na- 
tion employers and unions had been get- 
ting together to give workers quick pay 
boosts; manufacturers and retailers were 
raising prices sharply—in each case antici- 
pating possible action from Washington, 
and responding to the rumors of some- 
thing about to happen. 

The period of grey mobilization, as it 
was complacently called, could not go on 
much longer. So long as sacrifices were 
not being demanded of everybody, the 
Administration was finding it hard to de- 
mand them of anybody. Top men in in- 
dustry and the professions had been turn- 
ing down Government posts; no automak- 
er wanted to abandon his market or toe a 
price line if no one else had to. And so 
it went. 

If the war was so grave that the good 
soldier’s best was retreat, it seemed high 
time for “the works” at home. This week 
Harry Truman seemed to agree, sum- 
moned his economic advisers and told 
them to get to work on a price- and wage- 
control order even though they had no 
adequate machinery to enforce it proper- 
ly. Then the President sent out a call 
for congressional leaders of both parties 
to meet at midweek for a conference 
“concerning the proclaiming of a national 
emergency and related matters.” 





Requiem Over Marine Deap 
History and legend in Korea, a week lost at home. 


Agreeing to Disagree 

The sound of the katydids began on 
Monday; Washington shrilled with their 
guesses and contradictions. That day on 
the dot of 4, small and anonymous-look- 
ing in an unpressed grey suit, the Prime 
Minister of Britain walked into the White 
House and shook hands with the Presi- 
dent. A few minutes later, Clement Att- 
lee and Harry Truman strode down the 
corridor and into the green-draped Cab- 
inet Room where Franklin Roosevelt had 
consulted with Winston Churchill in oth- 
er crisis days. 

Around the big (20 feet long) table 
were gathered the advisers. Among them, 
on Harry Truman’s side, were Secretaries 
Acheson, Marshall, Snyder, General of the 
Army Omar Bradley; with Attlee were 
Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks, Field Mar- 
shal Slim, Air Force Marshal Tedder. For 
an hour and 35 minutes, vowing they 
would come to a “mutual understanding,” 
they laid the groundwork for discussions 
to come. Intermittently, behind closed 
doors, they talked for five consecutive 
days, while the noise of the katydids— 
planned “leaks” and planted rumors—rose 
around them. 

They talked on Tuesday aboard the 


presidential yacht after lunch (sea food, 
soup, roast beef, braised celery, broccoli, 
beans, chicory salad, cheese & crackers, 
baked Alaskas, chocolates and assorted 
nuts), They talked again on Wednesday. 
At the White House, the Prime Minister 
passed, twinkling, through the gauntlet 
of correspondents. In his wake strode 
towering Ambassador Franks, shortening 
his ambassadorial step so as not to tread 
on the ministerial heels, On one occa- 
sion Mr. Attlee paused to pose, light- 
ing his pipe. Some photographers missed 
the action and pleaded with him to light 
his pipe again. Said the Prime Minister: 
“I can’t. It’s lit.” A reporter asked him 
how the talks were going. “O.K.” 

"We Stand by Our Duty." On Wednes- 
day, Mr. Attlee decided to make him- 
self a little more audible. Armed with a 
carefully written, studiously undramatic 
speech, he faced an audience of about 700 
in the National Press Club. “Our talks,” 
he read hopefully, “are enabling us to 
understand each other’s point of view.” 
Was there a suspicion that he had come 
to the U.S. to talk of appeasement? “That 
word of ill omen... That is not true. 
We know from our own bitter experience 
that appeasement does not pay.” Then he 
spoke the one emotion-charged passage in 
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his speech: “You may be certain that in 
fair weather or foul, where the Stars & 
Stripes fly in Korea, the British flag will 
Ny beside them. We stand by our duty. 
We stand by our friends.” 

The Prime Minister went on: “But it is 
inevitable that with our different geo- 
graphical conditions . . . there should be 
some difference of emphasis.” 

"The Two Governments Differ." The 
lifferences were greater than emphasis. 
There were basic differences of policy and 
hey became clear a few days later when 
he conferees ended their talks and cere- 
noniously issued a “joint communiqué.” 
Throughout the communiqué ran a brave 
ffort to make the piercing contradictions 
‘ome out on the same note. “There is no 
lifference between us as to the nature of 





Admitting Communist China to the 
U.N.: “The two governments differ,” said 
the communiqué frankly. Britain is for 
it even in the face of what Red China has 
done in Korea; the U.S. is opposed. 

Formosa: “The issue should be settled 
by peaceful means to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the people of Formosa . . . Con- 
sideration by the United Nations will 
contribute to these ends.” 

Underneath this sonorous note, which 
covered another discord in the U.S.-B.it- 
ish voice, was Britain’s known willingness, 
when the talks began, to give Formosa to 
the Communists in a peace settlement— 
an attitude that many Americans labeled 
appeasement, no matter what protesta- 
tions the communiqué made. The U.S. 
insisted that it would not be blackmailed 


Courtesy London Daily Herald 


“THe THrrp MAN” 
Appeasement?— ‘That word of ill omen.” 


he threat . . . There can be no thought of 
ppeasement or of rewarding aggression.” 

But, sometimes stated, sometimes only 
nplied, ran the differences which the 
atydids had chirped about. 

Korea: The only basis of a solution, 
aid the communiqué, is a “free and inde- 
endent Korea,” and the conferees hoped 
hat Communist China would “take a 
imilar attitude.” “For our part we are 
pady, as we have always been, to seek an 
nd to the hostilities by means of negotia- 
ion,” under the principles of the U.N. 
harter. 

What was not said was that the U.S. 
onferees wanted to take punitive action 
gainst the Chinese invaders, ¢.g., block- 
de China’s ports, bomb Manchurian sup- 
ly centers, supply and encourage Chiang 
ai-shek and anti-Communist guerrillas 
n China’s mainland. The British were 
gainst any such “limited war.” They 
oubted that it was possible to limit war, 
nd believed that most of their friends in 
1¢ U.N. supported this view. 
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by Mao into sacrificing Chiang Kai-shek 
for what it was sure could only be a tem- 
porary peace in the Far East. Attlee re- 
luctantly accepted this point of view. 

The Atomic Bomb: The President told 
the Prime Minister that he would let him 
know whenever he thought the U.S. might 
have to use the A-bomb. This was a part 
victory for Attlee, who had been shocked 
by the President’s recent remark that the 
U.S. was considering use of the bomb. He 
got an assurance that Britain would be 
notified of any such intention. 

Europe: “We are in complete agree- 
ment on the need for immediate action by 
all the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
... to strengthen the Atlantic com- 
munity.” This was meant to reassure Eu- 
ropeans that the U.S. would not get so 
embroiled in Asia that it would be power- 
less to help other allies. 

On strategic materials, which Attlee 
feared the U.S. was monopolizing: they 
would be “distributed equitably” in ac- 
cordance with defense and civilian needs, 





When all was said & done, the com- 
muniqué reflected the situation of allies 
who had agreed to disagree and still re- 
main friends. Harry Truman had not 
brought Clement Attlee over to his views, 
although he had reassured him on some 
points; Attlee had not brought Truman 
around to his views, although the Presi- 
dent had been reassured that Britain 
wanted to stand by the U.S. The talks 
and the communiqué also indicated an 
apparent disposition on Mr. Truman’s 
part to search for some area of negotia- 
tion with Red China, though clearly he 
was not ready to toss any gifts into Mao’s 
greedy hands. 

The Attlee visit had one other effect, 
which the British perhaps intended. It 
delayed any more forthright statement 
of policy from the White House. While 
Attlee was in the U.S., the President had 
deliberately refrained from making any 
pronouncement which might have pointed 
up the differences between the two allies. 
The President had to confine himself to 
what they could say with one voice. It 
was probably less than what he himself 
wanted to say, and certainly less than the 
clear, firm declaration of U.S. intentions 
that the country was waiting to hear. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Forward by the Inch 


The talk spun out by the yard; the 
action only inched forward. Last week the 
Administration: 

q Placed its first order for medium tanks 
since World War II: soo of an “im- 
proved” model said to have greater fire- 
power than the Patton M-46, to be built 
by the American Locomotive Co. of Sche- 
nectady “at the earliest possible date.” 
@ Canceled the Army’s ten-day Christmas 
furlough for soldiers in training camps. 
Only Christmas and New Year's will be 
considered holidays. 

@ Shut off the last trickle of goods to 
Red China and Manchuria, forcing some 
already-loaded ships to discharge cargo. 
The order was specifically worded to catch 
four ships now at sea, including the Is- 
brandtsen line’s Flying Clipper, reported 
heading for Tientsin with a cargo of steel, 
tin plate and pipe. 

@ Planned to hire 218,293 more civilians 
in the Defense Department, more than 
making up for the 171,000 employees 
lopped off by Economizer Louis Johnson 
when he was Secretary of Defense. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Letter 

When the Washington Post’s Music 
Critic Paul Hume got back to his office 
from Constitution Hall one night last 
week, he addressed himself to an uncom- 
fortable chore—criticizing the President’s 
daughter. He had just heard Margaret 
Truman’s Washington concert. In a sense, 
it had been a triumphal occasion: the hall 
had been packed with Washington big- 
wigs, including both her father and Clem- 
ent Attlee; Soprano Truman had looked 
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radiant on the stage and had drawn waves 
of friendly applause. 

But Paul Hume, a well-grounded stu- 
dent of music, had come to the widely 
shared conclusion that Margaret just 
‘cannot sing very well.” He wrote: “Miss 
Truman is a unique American phenome- 
10n with a pleasant voice of little size and 
fair quality. She is extremely attractive 
yn the stage. Yet . . . there are few mo- 
nents during her recital when one can 
elax and feel confident that she will make 
1er goal, which is the end of the song. 

“She is flat a good deal of the time. . . 
she cannot sing with anything approach- 
ng professional finish . . . she communi- 
ates almost nothing of the music she pre- 
ents ... It is an extremely unpleasant 
luty to record such unhappy facts about 
o honestly appealing a person. But as 
ong as Miss Truman sings as she... 
loes . . . we seem to have no recourse 
nless it is to omit comment on her pro- 
rams altogether. . .” 

Beefsteak for Black Eyes. The day 
fter the review appeared, 34-year-old 
‘ritic Hume got a letter, written in long- 
and on White House stationery, that 
iade his eyes pop. It read: 

“Mr. Hume: 

“I have just read your lousy review of 
Targaret’s concert. I’ve come to the con- 
lusion that you are an ‘eight ulcer man 
n four ulcer pay.’ 

“It seems to me that you are a frus- 
‘ated old man who wishes he could have 
een successful. When you write such 
oppycock as was in the back section of 
1¢ paper you work for it shows conclu- 
vely that you're off the beam and at 
ast four of your ulcers are at work. 
ome day I hope to meet you. When that 
appens you'll need a new nose, a lot of 
sefsteak for black eyes, and perhaps a 
ipporter below. 

“Pegler, a guttersnipe, is a gentleman 
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Critic Hume 
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alongside you. I hope you'll accept that 
statement as a worse insult than a reflec- 
tion on your ancestry.” 

It was signed: “H.S.T.” 

Can't Be True. Hume hurried in to 
show the letter to Managing Editor James 
Russell Wiggins. They decided to send it 
back to the White House with a mild 
reply. But word of the letter spread, and 
the next afternoon it turned up on Page 
One of the tabloid Washington News. 

Margaret, on concert tour in Nashville, 
refused to believe the news. “I am abso- 
lutely positive my father wouldn’t use 
language like that,” she told reporters. “In 
the first place ... my father wouldn't 
have time to write a letter. . . Mr. Hume 
is a very fine critic. He has a right to 
write as he pleases. . .” 

But a little later, when the White House 
confirmed that the President had indeed 
written the scurrilous letter, Margaret re- 
tired behind a “no comment.” 

Westbrook Pegler got into the act with 
a pious statement of un-Peglerian mild- 
ness: “It is a great tragedy that in this 
awful hour the people of the U.S. must 
accept .... the nasty malice of a Presi- 
dent whom Bernard Baruch. . . called a 
rude, uncouth, ignorant man. Let us pray.” 

Critic Hume was the only one con- 
cerned who seemed to have kept his head. 
Said he: “I can only say that a man suf- 
fering the loss of a close friend [ Press 
Secretary Charles G. Ross] and carrying 
the terrible burden of the present world 
crisis ought to be indulged in an occa- 
sional outburst of temper.” 


REPUBLICANS 
The Whistle 


Just when most Republican critics had 
muted their demands for Dean Acheson’s 
head, the silence was broken by a new 
clamor. New York’s middle-of-the-road, 
internationalist Republican Senator Irving 
Ives was for getting his colleagues together 
in a formal demand that the Secretary of 
State be sacked. 

“We, the Republican members of the 
U.S. Senate, call upon the President to ap- 
point a new Secretary of State at the ear- 
liest possible time,” wrote Ives in a resolu- 
tion submitted to the Republican policy 
committee. “... Unless this change 
- « «is made, our efforts to cooperate must 
prove futile and national disunity and lack 
of confidence are likely to increase.” In 
the House, Pennsylvania’s Hugh Scott, 
onetime national chairman of the party, 
echoed the demand—without the threat 
implied in Ives’s “efforts to cooperate” 
clause. 

Practical Matters. The gist of the Ives 
draft was in the newspapers before Repub- 
lican strategists decided what to do about 
it. Then Bob Taft and the policy commit- 
tee whistled for a halt. They smothered 
Ives’s resolution, set him to work with 
such wily oldtimers (and Acheson ene- 
mies) as Nebraska’s Kenneth Wherry and 
Colorado’s Eugene Millikin to work out 
a more diplomatic draft. 

Taft made it clear that he was not doing 
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this out of any sympathy for Dean Ache- 
son. Obviously, the Republicans were wor- 
ried about more practical considerations. 
They feared that the Ives resolution, 
whether Ives intended it so or not, sug- 
gested a Republican sitdown strike in the 
face of war. Since Harry Truman, and not 
the Republicans, would pick the next Sec- 
retary, they wondered what kind of man 
the nation was apt to get. Most talked of 
possibilities: Chief Justice Fred Vinson, 
ex-ECAdministrator Paul Hoffman, De- 
fense Deputy Secretary Bob Lovett, John 
Foster Dulles, Presidential Adviser Averell 
Harriman. In Republican eyes most of 
these possibilities would be preferable to 
Acheson, though Harriman, snorted Ohio’s 
John Bricker, was just “a dumb Acheson.” 

Not the Time. But, reasoned G.O.P. 
Strategists, why be blamed for killing off 
Acheson when a good many Democrats 
were working to the same end? Some lame- 
duck Democratic casualties had already 
made it plain to Harry Truman that Ache- 
son had hurt their party badly. In the 
House there was a small rear-guard defense 
by a loyal handful (“He and his accom- 
plishments will live in history long after 
the names of his detractors are forgot- 
ten,” said Missouri’s 34-year-old Congress- 
man Richard Bolling, an ex-G.I.), but in 
the Senate, not one Democrat rose last 
week to defend Acheson. 

Most Republicans were agreed, for one 
reason or another, that Ives had the right 
idea but the wrong timing. “I have been 
the severest critic in the country of the 
national Administration’s policies in the 
Far East,” said New York’s Governor Tom 
Dewey after he came back from a Florida 
vacation. “But this moment is not the 
time for further criticism.” Said Irving 
Ives: “I still believe that Secretary Ache- 
son should be replaced. But. . . I certain- 
ly don’t want to force any action that 
will occasion disunity.” 
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MOBILIZATION 
he Menacing Look 


Economic Stabilizer Alan Valentine 
ervously pushed through the crowd and 
ached the head table. There before him 
| the seat of honor was his wage stabilizer, 
yrus Ching, sucking away placidly at his 
ove-sized pipe. A frown of injured dig- 
ity crossed Valentine’s face, but he took 
seat at the left end of the table. 
Presently, round little Price Stabilizer 
lichael DiSalle, the third member of the 
yuntry’s price & wage triumvirate, came 
addling in. He lowered himself into a seat 
sar Valentine and looked blandly out at 
e faces of a hundred reporters. The news- 
en had come to find out, if they could, 
hat kind of economic controls the U.S. 
as in for—hard or soft. 

“Tm sorry we are late,” said Stabilizer 
alentine, looking at DiSalle. “But the 
‘ice administrator hasn’t found his way 
‘ound the building yet and we picked him 
» down one of the corridors.” 

“That’s not the only place I haven't 
und my way around in Washington,” 
inned DiSalle. Ching puffed away at 
S pipe. 

At Sea. It soon became plain that the 
abilizers were as much at sea as the rest 
the country. Valentine volunteered that 
rumors going around about a price 
eeze were “far stronger than any action 
anned here.” Well, are general controls 
anned or not? Valentine tossed the ball 

DiSalle, who said, “There is no question 
out it, we are planning for price ceilings. 
ut we don’t see at this time any necessity 
r imposing such controls and we are still 
ping...” 

At this point, a trade-paper correspond- 
tt asked DiSalle to say firmly if there 
ould be a price freeze by Sunday. “At 
is time no order is being drafted. . .” 
plied DiSalle, trying to be helpful. Val- 
tine broke in to fog things up again: 
Mf course, we can’t tell what will hap- 
n between now and Sunday. There have 
en sO many unexpected developments 
cently.” 

Somebody asked cob-nosed Cy Ching 
1ether he thought selective wage controls 
nuld work. “I don’t know,” said Ching, 
e only words he uttered during the 
nference. 

Valentine unfolded a newspaper ‘and 
ad from it. It said that his office has 
thority not only to fix prices but to roll 
em back. 

“Very interesting,” Valentine said, look- 
f menacing and mysterious. “Very in- 
resting suggestion.” Obviously, Valentine 
ped to scare price raisers by threatening 
price rollback. But it didn’t quite come 
I—it only made clear that, at the mo- 
ent, Valentine wanted to achieve by 
reat what he was not ready to achieve 
* deed. 

Refusal. Next day, Alan Valentine got 
answer to his first public move to scare 
dustry into voluntary controls. He was 
soundingly slapped down. 

Ford’s Henry Ford II had announced an 
erage §.5% price rise on rgst models. 
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STABILIZER VALENTINE 
The maximum of threat... 


General Motors’ Charles E. Wilson an- 
nounced an average rise of “something 
less than 5%.” 

Stabilizer Valentine, apparently out- 
raged, got off a telegram to both: “You are 
requested to suspend all price increases on 
automobiles announced by you during the 
week until the entire question of price can 
be examined and determined by this 
agency.” 

They refused, politely but firmly, re- 
minding Valentine of their own spiraling 
costs for labor and materials (see Bust- 
Ness). The automakers implied they were 
willing to play along, but only if every- 
body else had to, too. 

Valentine retorted lamely: “We must 
study the figures and keep open minds. 
Only after that can we determine our ac- 
tion. But we have authority if voluntary 
action fails .. .” 





Tolburt—Scripps-Howard 
“BEAT THE CuRFEW” 
. .. With the minimum of deed. 





This week Harry Truman talked things 
over with his economic advisers, then 
summoned congressional leaders of both 
parties before taking the whole subject 
to the country. 


ARMED FORCES 
The Vanishing Draftee 


Something would have to be done, and 
quickly, about the draft, which was con- 
ceived in peacetime and dedicated to the 
proposition that all young men should get 
an even chance to escape it. 

Thus administered, the draft threw the 
load onto the reserves and National 
Guard, predominantly veterans, who had 
to go when their country called. The re- 
serves couldn’t fall back on the mollycod- 
dle collection of exemptions that a soft- 
headed Congress had written into the 
draft law, and that softhearted draft 
boards had been ready to apply. 

The draft law exempted, among others, 
married draft-age men with children, and 
nearly everyone who served in World War 
II (most of the reservists had families, 
and more war service than many of the 
draft eligibles who got such exemptions). 
In the draft, high mental standards and 
easy medical exemptions released close to 
50% of the first 435,000 men ordered to 
report for examination. Many physically 
fit draftees had escaped active service for 
the time being by going off to college, and 
some were trying to rivet down their ex- 
emptions by specializing in science. As a 
result, draft boards had smaller pools to 
draw from. Most men in their 20s who 
had no previous war service were the culls 
of World War II draft lists. And the new 
draft eligibles—the 19-year-olds—were 
children of Depression years when the 
birth rate fell. 

Of all the anxious voices crying for an 
end to the inadequacies of the draft law, 
the clearest and most realistic answer 
came from the nation’s educators. Such 
men as Harvard's President James Bryant 
Conant and North Carolina’s Gordon 
Gray had asked for two years’ military 
service for all young men reaching the 
age of 18. The influential, 37-member As- 
sociation of American Universities last 
week added its weight to the proposal. 

Under the association’s program, there 
would be no exemptions. The physically 
unfit could be given useful jobs in non- 
combat branches of the armed forces. 
After two years’ service, every man should 
be assigned automatically to a reserve 
unit. To get started immediately, the as- 
sociation urged a ten-year extension of 
the Selective Service Act. 

It was not necessarily the answer the 
country would adopt, but one thing was 
certain. The present draft procedures 
would be tightened, and many of the nice 
exemptions, particularly those that shield- 
ed college students, would be dropped. 
And probably that law would be changed 
to make 18-year-olds subject to the draft. 
It would be a bitter pill for youngsters 
and their parents, but the nation had no 
other choice. 
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THE HOME-FRONT MOBILIZERS 


Washington, gearing for war again, was a different place from 
the total-war days of just five years ago. Then there had been 
F.D.R.’s big, bickering collection of powerful organizations— 
WPB, OPM, WMC, WLB, OPA and other alphabetical agen- 
cies devised for every new area and every crisis. So far, Presi- 
dent Truman has reached toward mobilization in a more tra- 
ditional fashion, through the regular Cabinet departments. So 
far in 1950, there are no home-front czars and caliphs grinding 
out firm and final decrees to a wage-stabilized, price-controlled, 
rationed public. But there is also a noticeable absence of vigor 
and purpose in the U.S. mobilization program, and in most of 
the men running it; there are no Charles E. Wilsons, “Bull” 
Jeffers, Bill Knudsens. These are the men who have been trying 
to catch up to galloping reality with a creeping mobilization: 


William Stuart Symington, 49, is chief of staff for U.S. 
home-front mobilization, the nearest thing to its boss. As 
chairman of the National Security Resources Board, his re- 
sponsibility, though not his authority, stretches across the 
spectrum of the U.S. economy. But he has a staff of only 300 
and, in bureaucracy’s jargon, he only “coordinates” the work 
of seven Cabinet members, refereeing their arguments rather 
than dictating to them. Still, in a mobilization pinch, Syming- 
ton can move in as President Truman’s personal representa- 
tive, twist arms and bang more heads together than could any 
one of the compartmentalized czars of World War II days. 
Tall, handsome Stu Symington has a highly developed knack 
for getting along with people. Friend & foe agree that the 
phrase that best fits him is “smart operator.” He is impetuous, 
forceful, dedicated; a doer rather than a thinker; a man adept 
at brain-picking, He made a comfortable fortune and a repu- 
tation as an administrator in industry (Emerson Electric), 
came to Washington as Truman’s Surplus Property chief in 
1945, later became the first Secretary of the Air Force. Moved 
to his present job last April, Symington for a long time was 
regarded as a calamity howler crying for more arms & men, 
but his pessimism was proved right by the defeat in Korea. 
While personally favoring more preparedness, he has loyally 
cooperated with the Administration’s take-it-easy approach. 

Charles Sawyer, 63, Secretary of Commerce, is keeper of 
the bridge connecting the Government with U.S. industry and 
business. Stiff and ambitious, he had hoped to grab the power 
that went to Stu Symington. He is responsible for much of the 
national production effort, e.g., he oversees the new National 
Production Authority. He also controls the nation’s exports & 
imports and such enterprises as the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the U.S. Weather Bureau system, the U.S. highway sys- 
tem and inland waterways. He is a conservative lawyer with 
a long moneymaking record as promoter-businessman. 

John Wesley Snyder, 55, Secretary of the Treasury, is mo- 
bilization’s money man. He plots tax laws, runs the inflation- 
fighting U.S. Savings Bonds drive. Because he is an intimate 
member of the Missouri Gang and sees the President often, he 
helps evolve major decisions covering non-Treasury facets of 
Administration policy. A pinch-mouthed conservative banker, 
Arkansas-born John Snyder (who has long made his home in 
Missouri) is a hard worker and a beaver for tiresome detail. 
He hates heavy spending, high taxes and deficit financing, but 
as bookkeeper for the rearming U.S. is resigned to all three. 
Washington's respect for him has grown since his early (1946) 
days in the Cabinet. Even the old New Dealers concede that 
while he is no Alexander Hamilton, he is a better man than 
World War II’s Treasury chief, Henry Morgenthau. 

Charles Franklin Brannan, 47, Secretary of Agriculture, 
guards the breadbasket. Earnest, shiny-domed Charlie Brannan 
of Denver must see that the nation produces enough of the 
right things to eat and that factories get enough wool, cotton, 
soybeans and other agricultural products vital to defense pro- 
duction, He must, among other things, anticipate growing 
conditions and economic fluctuations. For the time being, it is 
not a tough assignment: U.S. farmers are producing at a record 
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pace and huge Government food surpluses are on hand for 
emergencies. His controversial Brannan farm program is com- 
pletely out the window. 

Oscar Littleton Chapman, 54, the Secretary of the Interior, 
has more mobilization titles than anyone in Washington, is 
inclined to arrange it so that the Government can plan and do 
big things that most of the other mobilizers would leave to 
private industry. In short, he is an unreconstructed New 
Dealer and Big Government man. He is Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for Defense, runs the Defense Minerals, Fisheries, 
Power and Solid Fuels Administrations. Oilmen balked when 
he proposed lumping all his mobilization powers into one Min- 
erals and Energy Administration, forced him to set up a series 
of agencies, each heavily studded with industry advisers. It 
will be Chapman—and his advisers—who will decide if & when 
the U.S. must endure gas rationing, brownouts and other fuel 
conservation measures. 

William Henry Harrison, 58, boss of the National Produc- 
tion Authority, is industry’s King Solomon. He must deter- 
mine, through priorities and allocations, who gets what stra- 
tegic and scarce materials and how much. He works under 
Sawyer. His biggest material worries now are such metals as 
steel, aluminum and copper, of which there is not enough to 
supply both defense and business-as-usual needs. Ruddy, 
silver-haired William Harrison was formerly president of 
I.T.&T., and a major general in the U.S. Army Signal Corps in 
World War II. In his new job he wants to disturb U.S. busi- 
ness as little as possible, but has realized that considerable 
disturbance will be necessary to get production rolling. 

Thomas Bayard McCabe, 57, is chairman of the Federal 
Reserve System’s board of governors, who have the task of 
curbing inflation by “indirect controls.” He moved too slowly 
in the fresh flush of inflation touched off by Korea in July, but 
under Symington’s prodding he began clamping down with 
tough Regulations W and X, to curb installment buying of 
autos and inflationary housebuilding. He is a banker and manu- 
facturer (Scott Paper Co.), opposes wage & price controls 
until there is all-out mobilization. 

Alan Valentine, 49, is boss of the new Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency which must plan, impose and enforce price, wage 
and rationing policies when he, his friend Symington and the 
President, think it’s time. The job is going to be rough & 
tough and Washington is not yet sure that nervous, hot- 
tempered, ex-University President (University of Rochester) 
Valentine is the man for it (Tre, Oct. 23). 

Michael V. DiSalle, 42, is Valentine's price stabilizer, the 
man who must set maximum prices for the things civilians buy 
and, if price control is ordered, see that ceilings are not vio- 
lated and black-marketeers are squashed. Roly-poly, jolly 
Mike (“Mr. Five by Five”) DiSalle resigned as mayor of 
Toledo to take the job. He knows little about high-level 
economics, but those who know him, including many of Ohio's 
top industrialists, think he will make a good price administrator. 

Cyrus Stuart Ching, 74, is Valentine’s wage stabilizer. 
Giant (6 ft. 7 in.), patient Cy Ching, wise in the ways of labor, 
management and Washington, but glacier-slow in action, heads 
a nine-member Wage Stabilization Board (three from labor, 
three from industry, Ching and two others representing the 
public). The board is supposed to cajole labor into putting off 
new wage demands while Mike DiSalle persuades management 
to keep prices down. So far, he and his colleagues have done 
nothing, established no general policy. His board includes no 
top labor and industry men. 

Millard Fillmore Galdwell, 53, is the man who must plot 
the protection of 150 million Americans. He is the new U.S. 
Civilian Defense Administrator. A lawyer, a banker, onetime 
Congressman and able governor of Florida, he must guide and 
help equip states, cities and villages for the disaster which 
would come if war should hit the U.S. mainland. He will work 
principally with the 48 governors, most of whom know and 
respect him. 
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THE CONGRESS 


“| Never Felt Worse" 


The mood of Congress revealed itself 
not so much in formal speeches as in 
the cloakrooms, corridors and restaurants. 
The voices of the most influential legis- 
lators of both parties sounded these esti- 
mates and doubts: 


A world war is possible at any hour. . . 

This country is more poorly prepared 
than it was in 1941. We have delayed all- 
out mobilization. The Administration has 
fiddled with war preparations. The Muni- 
tions Board has fallen down in its job of 
stockpiling—we are short of wool and 
even of cotton. 

The Defense Department is way be- 
hind on its military orders. The President 
has lagged on economic controls, (Said a 
member from Texas: “I never felt worse 
in my life. What in the name of God can 
we do?’’) 

We picked a hell of a place to stand 
against aggression... 

Now we have got to stand and fight. No 
two ways about that. If we pull out of 
Korea without being pushed out, then 
whatever prestige we had is gone. The 
French will collapse in Indo-China. India 
and Burma will go under. The French and 
the Germans will fold their hands in 
Western Europe. 

Acheson is a weak sister. Truman is no 
international bargainer. We don’t have 
much confidence in U.N. in this kind of 
a situation. (Said another member from 
Texas: “I can’t conceive of a worse 
crisis.” ) 

Ii the Reds drive south of the 38th 
parallel, then we ought to hit Manchurian 
industries, arsenals and power dams with 
conventional bombs. We ought to impose 
at once a blockade of the entire China 
coast and give extended aid to the Na- 
tionalists on Formosa. We are absolutely 
against any more concessions to Commu- 
nism. 

If Russia makes a diversionary drive 
into Iran, Turkey, Germany, then we 
should recognize the existence of World 
War III and proceed to atomize Russia... 

We should use the atom bomb at our 
own discretion—not U.N.’s. Whenever the 
military says, “Drop it,” the Senate and 
the House will support them. It is time 
we recognize where we stand now and 
where we stand for the future. 


Congress does not write a foreign pol- 
icy. But the temper of the nation’s 531 
lawmakers has a persuasive effect on the 
Administration. A grim Congress was al- 
most fatalistically ready last week for an 
international showdown. 


Work Done 


In action that showed on the surface, 
the Congressmen: 
@ Worked full steam ahead on a bill set- 
ting up a $3.1 billion program for civilian 
defense. 
@ Whipped through a bill to extend fed- 
eral rent control 90 days beyond Dec. 31, 
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thus keeping the lid on rents until the 
82nd Congress can get around to making 
up its mind about it. 

@ Passed the $3.4 billion excess-profits 
tax bill through the House (378 to 20), 
and studied it in the Senate. 

@ Listened resignedly in the House to 
Pennsylvania’s cantankerous Lame Duck 
Robert F. (“Where’s the money coming 
from?) Rich, who read a piece of dog- 
gerel, partly of his own composing: 


We must balance our budget and con- 
serve our cash, 

Or we will meet the same fate as Tru- 
man’s haberdash! 

Now do you not think before it’s too 
late, 

If our country does not stop spending it 
will meet the same fate? 

My colleagues, look into the need of 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
PavuLt Douc.as 


Resistance, not acquiescence. 


this European and Asiatic blending, 
It’s your duty to heed—little lending, 
no giving, and less spending. 


It was not a stricture that Congress was 
apt to heed; Congress was in a mood for 
much more spending, lending and giving— 
and would have to be, if the country (and 
not just its cash) was to be conserved. 


OPINION 
Three Strikes & Out 


Among the many voices raised to coun- 
sel, berate or admonish the U.S. last week, 
none rang more determinedly than that of 
a Quaker who at one time or another has 
been a pacifist college professor, a Social- 
ist, a nationally known economist, a hard- 
working politician, and a combat soldier. 
It was the voice of Illinois’ able Senator 
Paul Douglas, and it was raised in three 
major speeches and three national radio 
forums. 


Senator Douglas had decided that the 
time had come to 1) stand firm in Asia, 
2) demand a like firmness from the U.S.’s 
allies, and 3) be ready to fight Russia 
itself the next time a Communist satellite 
moved. 

“While our situation is desperate, it is 
not hopeless,” said Douglas. “The decision 
to evacuate Korea should be a military 
decision, not a political decision. If we 
leave, we should leave honorably, under 
gunfire. . . It happens to be my division* 
which was up there in the north fighting 
its way out, and a great many of the en- 
listed men and the officers are my close 
and personal friends . . . I’m sure that 
their spirit is one which believes in resist- 
ance and does not believe in cowardly 
acquiescence.” 

Time to Be Primitive. Douglas wanted 
the U.S. to accept Chiang Kai-shek’s offer 
to send 33.000 soldiers of his Formosa 
army to Korea. Quoting an old soldiers’ 
saying, Douglas added: “‘He’s an s.o.b., 
but he’s our s.o.b.’ Sometimes things get 
as primitive as that and if you wait until 
you have perfect allies . . . you will be 
very lonely.” 

“. . . We should carry on a blockade of 
the Chinese coast and I hope our British 
friends will join us in that... If any 
appeasement is needed, I would say that 
the British could make a very excellent 
gesture by offering Hong Kong to the 
Communists . . . I’ve been an interven- 
tionist for the last 20 years, but I think it 
will be very difficult to commit the U.S. 
to the land defense of continental Europe 
unless the other nations help us in the 
Far East...” 

Was Interventionist Douglas implying 
that he might become an_ isolationist? 
“No, Iam not saying that, but I’m saying 
that we cannot afford to defend people 
who will not either defend the peace of 
the world, or defend themselves.” 

The Other Cheek. He also thought the 
U.S. should use its A-bomb against the 
Chinese troops if & when the generals 
think it militarily practical. “We should 
not be afraid of it on moral grounds,” 
said Douglas. “You can kill a man just 
as much with a rifle or a machine-gun 
bullet... as you can with an atomic 
bomb.” 

But the heart of the matter was in Mos- 
cow. “We've been extraordinarily forgiv- 
ing and forbearing with the Russians,” 
said Douglas. “We have pretended that 
the attack of the North Koreans was an 
attack by North Koreans alone . . . We 
are pretending that the attack of the Chi- 
nese Communists is an isolated act whereas 
we know that it is with the consent and 
direction of Russia. We have turned the 
other cheek twice and I believe in a lim- 
ited application of the Sermon on the 
Mount. But I also believe in the Ameri- 
can slogan, three strikes and you're out. 


% Douglas joined the Marine Corps as a private 
in 1942, when he was 50, went into combat on 
Peleliu as an officer, was discharged a lieutenant 
colonel with a permanent disability: his left 
arm, stitched by a machine-gun burst, is crippled. 
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“T have come to the conclusion that the 
next aggressive movement by a satellite 
should be regarded by us as an act of war 
and we should then unleash such power 
as we have directly upon Russia itself.” 


THE PEOPLE 
The Great Debate 


The unfamiliar and doomlike atmos- 
phere of the Korean crisis stirred up a 
familiar U.S. reaction: many a citizen, 
great & small, thought that he knew just 
what ought to be done about it: 

Q Two members of Montana’s Roosevelt 
County (pop. 9,550) draft board an- 
nounced that they were unwilling to draft 
men until the U.S. guaranteed to use 
the atomic bomb. Selective Service Di- 
rector Lewis B, Hershey promptly sus- 
pended them, 

National commanders of four veterans’ 
groups (American Legion, V.F.W., Dis- 
abled American Veterans and Amvets) 
wrote President Truman a joint letter 
urging him to give General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur full authority to bomb Manchu- 
rian bases, 

@ Brash Russell Birdwell, pressagent, 
bought a full-page ad in the Hollywood 
Reporter to clobber Britain’s Socialist 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee in plain 
view of impressionable movie moguls. 
“He comes—this socialist of a beggar gov- 
ernment . . . with an umbrella borrowed 
from Chamberlain to warn the President 
that we must withdraw from Korea—to 
hell with our brave kids. . . and to invite 
butchers of our wounded boys to seats at 
the U.N. . . . America will go it alone!” 
The British consul-general in Los Angeles 
wrote a letter in reply to suggest politely 
that Birdwell keep cool and to ask, “Can 
he cite a single instance in which Britain 
pulled out and left her allies to bear the 
brunt of battle?” 

 Stooped, fierce-eyed old Cordell Hull 
said that he felt exactly the same about 
the “situation today” as he did when he 
dressed down Japanese peace emissaries 
after the attack at Pearl Harbor. 

@ G.O.P. Presidential Aspirant Harold 
Stassen urged the U.N. to demand that 
the Chinese Communists cease fire in Ko- 
rea, and to A-bomb targets in China if 
they refused. 

q Evangelist Billy Graham suggested that 
“Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee... hold 
a little prayer meeting, telling God ‘We 
don’t know where to turn.’ ” 

@ Wisconsin’s Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley asked the State Department 
to find out what could be done about ar- 
resting Russia’s Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky. 

@ Twenty-two Chicago ministers organ- 
ized an “eleventh hour, prayer-for-peace 
vigil,” managed to draw only a few dozen 
people into the chapel where it was held. 
But after Disc Jockey Martin Block put 
a rabbi, a priest and a Protestant minister 
on his program for 15 minutes of prayer 
for peace, he was able to announce that 
the switchboard at Manhattan’s station 
WNEW “lit up like a Christmas tree.” 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
A Place to Hide 


In Georgetown one evening last week, 
wealthy Mrs. Alf Heiberg, whose second 
husband of four was General Douglas 
MacArthur, sat listening to a radio pro- 
gram on civil defense. The longer Mrs. 
Heiberg listened, the more alarmed she 
became. The next morning she scouted 
Washington, D.C. and found a contractor 
who could build her a bomb shelter with 
thick walls and heavy lead doors. Ex- 
plained Mrs. Heiberg: “After all, if they 
attacked Washington I’m sure they’d aim 
a bomb at a former wife of General Mac- 
Arthur, so I’m going to try to be pre- 
pared.” Mrs. Heiberg, who was building 
her shelter large enough to accommodate 
roo to 150 of her neighbors, added: “I 
wouldn’t enjoy sealing myself up if I 
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knew my neighbors were being blown 
to bits.” 

Some of the neighbors, who did not 
share Mrs. Heiberg’s sense of personal in- 
volvement, were inclined to grin, but not 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
which also had bomb shelters on its mind. 
The FCDA, not yet as sure of its plans 
as Mrs. Heiberg, announced last week 
that it-planned to provide bomb shelters 
for 50 million people in critical target 
areas. For that purpose alone, it proposed 
to spend $2 billion of the $3.1 billion it 
had requested from Congress. The FCDA 
said it would foot 54% of the bill for the 
shelters, hoped the balance would be paid 
by state and local governments. 

In Chicago, the General Assembly of 
States, composed of the governors and top 
officials of the 48 states, favored the 
FCDA'’s program in general, but was high- 
ly skeptical of the proposal for bomb 
shelters. The states, most of them already 
groaning under inflation problems, felt 


that the cost of constructing the shelters 
would be too high. Others predicted that 
the project would become one vast boon- 
doggle. Governor Frank J. Lausche of 
Ohio and Nebraska’s Governor Val Peter- 
son wanted Congress to give FCDA’s plan 
more thought. 

In its short life, the FCDA had already 
come under fire from the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, representing 10,500 
nervous U.S. cities and towns. The asso- 
ciation wanted to put civil defense into 
the Defense Department and make it co- 
equal with the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
General George Marshall wasn’t interest- 
ed: he considers civil defense a civilian 
problem, 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Pink Slip 


Algernon George de Vere Capell, bald, 
pipe-puffing 66-year-old eighth Earl of 
Essex, was taken slightly aback last week 
when a Seattle marriage-license clerk told 
him that he would have to wait three days 
before getting hitched. The Earl’s bride- 
to-be, 37-year-old, New York-born Mil- 
dred Carlson, had come back to the U.S. 
from Australia to become his third wife, 
and he was naturally impatient to get the 
details concluded—he was short of dollars 
and planned to travel on Mildred’s funds 
until he got to Bermuda and a rapproche- 
ment with the British pound. 

When the clerk told him the three-day 
waiting period might be waived, he was 
delighted. He hurried Mildred to the 
chambers of Superior Judge Henry Clay 
Agnew and was given a pink slip, “Is that 
all?” asked the Earl, obviously rather as- 
tounded, “That’s all,” said the judge. 
Beaming, the Earl left, told newsmen he 
was now married, and departed with Mil- 
dred for a Tacoma motel which had been 
chosen as the type of nuptial chamber 
most suitable for one in the Earl's financial 
condition. “Her ladyship hasn’t enough 
money for hotels,” he explained. 

But after darkness fell, complications 
set in. A reporter checked on the Earl’s 
conclusion that he had. been married by 
the judge—and found it false. A radio sta- 
tion gleefully put the news on the air. Mrs. 
Rose Musette, owner of the tourist camp, 
heard the program, narrowed her eyes, 
and called the State Patrol. The cops dip- 
lomatically called the British Consulate. 

A little later the motel telephone rang; 
the consulate was on the line advising the 
Earl to get married. A little later, minus 
collar & tie, the Earl hurried Mildred and 
two hastily aroused witnesses into the 
home of Justice of the Peace Delbert 
Bresemann. The J.P. performed what he 
proudly described as a “candlelight office 
wedding.” 

Said he: “That’s the first nobility I ever 
married.” 

Said Judge Agnew: “I don’t see how a 
fellow could be so dumb.” 

Said the bride: “Enchanting . . . simply 
enchanting. . .” 

Said the Earl: “All we wanted was 2 
quiet little ceremony with no publiaity.’ 
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Acme 


Atomic Spy Gotp & GuaARDS 
Eyes straight ahead. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Remorse & Punishment 

There was something oddly inanimate 
about jail-pallid, soft-eyed litthke Chemist 
Harry Gold, 39, as he walked into a Phila- 
delphia courtroom last week to face sen- 
tence as an atomic spy. He had a strained, 
unhealthy air and he sat almost immobile, 
with his eyes straight ahead. 

Gold had long since confessed and 
pleaded guilty. U.S. Attorney Gerald A. 
Gleeson limited himself to a dispassionate 
summation of the prisoner’s career as a 
Soviet agent. In the light of the week’s 
news, it was a flesh-creeping tale of how 
Gold had acted as courier between British 
Atomic Spy Klaus Fuchs and a Soviet 
consulate clerk named Anatoli Antonovich 
Yakovlev. Fuchs had been privy to the 
deepest U.S. atom secrets, and Gold had 
carried a treasure of horror in his soft 
hands. 

Gold’s attorney rose to plead for mercy 
and to point out that the little chemist, 
since his arrest, had given the FBI infor- 
mation which led to the arrests of other 
Soviet agents in the U.S. The lawyer was 
Philadelphia’s square-jawed, conservative 
John D. M. Hamilton, onetime Republi- 
can National Chairman. 

Hamilton, court-appointed and serving 
without pay, spoke for three hours, making 
a plea for pity and understanding of his 
client. He described Gold as the “most 
selfless man I have ever met in my entire 
life.” He characterized him as a man who 
had often borrowed money from loan 
agencies to lend to fellow employees in 
need, He said that Gold had received no 
money from Russia, had entered the So- 
viet web believing that he was helping an 
ally. After that “he was entrapped.” 
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Two days later, after the Government 
had recommended a 25-year term, Spy 
Gold rose to speak of the things “upper- 
most in my mind.” He had, he said, re- 
ceived the most “scrupulously fair treat- 
ment” by the FBI and by the courts— 
treatment he would never have got “in the 
Soviet Union or any of the countries dom- 
inated by it.” He was concerned over 
those who had been “besmirched by my 
deed—my family, my friends, my coun- 
try .. .” He said: “There is a puny in- 
adequacy to any words telling how deep 
and horrible is my remorse.” 

Federal Judge James P. McGranery re- 
jected the U.S, Attorney General’s recom- 
mendation, and meted out the heaviest 
prison sentence possible under the espio- 
nage law—3o years. He did it, the judge 
said, “to deter others in the future,” and 
pointed out that under the law, he might 
have sentenced Gold to death. 

tw = 

Last week a fedetal court of appeals re- 
versed the conviction of Judith Coplon, 
ex-Justice Department analyst convicted 
of trying to pass secret documents to the 
Russians. The court's reason: legal blun- 
ders by the FBI in gathering the evidence 
and making the arrest. The court was sure, 
however, that her “guilt is plain.” She still 
stood convicted by another court, on a 
charge of stealing the documents. 


No Errors 

Alger Hiss was near the end of his road. 
Last week a U.S. court of appeals decided 
there was enough believable evidence of 
his guilt. The “breadth and scope” of 
Whittaker Chambers’ testimony against 
him had been “adequately substantiated,” 
said the court. Nor could the court find 
any reversible errors in his second trial, 
which ended last January, in Hiss’s con- 
viction for perjury on two counts. 

Said Hiss: “I reaffirm my innocence.” 
He has 30 days to carry an appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


Saved 


Earl Browder had gone to jail acting as 
though he were delighted at the chance to 
be a martyr. He didn’t have $1,500 to put 
up as bail on a contempt of Congress 
charge, and, he said contentedly, he didn’t 
know where to find it. 

A 75-year-old Washington _ spinster 
named Margaret Shipman read the news 
of his incarceration with fire in her eye. 
Last week Miss Shipman, a wiry, retired 
schoolteacher who once circulated peti- 
tions for Sacco & Vanzetti, decided to 
rush to the rescue. Although she had never 
met Browder until the day before, she 
marched into Washington district court, 
dug 15 new $100 bills out of her battered 
handbag and demanded his release. Was 
she a Communist? reporters wanted to 
know. “Now that’s none of your business,” 
she said “and don’t you make up any- 
thing.” The authorities counted up the 
money, shuffled, scribbled, nodded sagely, 
and then, only seven days after locking 
him up, heartlessly booted Earl out into 
the cold capitalistic world again. 





NEW MEXICO 


The Hairline of Democracy 


In the trim, arid and isolated atom 
bomb-making colony of Los Alamos, 
N.Mex. (pop. 11,000), one man could not 
get a haircut. Because he could not, nci- 
ther could anyone else get one in town. 

The one man was William G. Stone, 
a blue-uniformed security inspector, who 
keeps a watchful eye on miles of barbed 
fences. Because he is a Negro, the six bar- 
bers in the town’s only barbershop refused 
to cut his hair, and walked off the job. 
They also had to leave town, because no 
one who is not gainfully employed is al- 
lowed housing in Los Alamos. 

Stone stood on his rights, The Atomic 
Energy Commission, he knew, demands 
nondiscrimination of all of Los Alamos’ 
business concessionaires. With his shop 
shut down, Manager Darrell McCleskey 
advertised for barbers throughout the 
state, interviewed 29 applicants, but could 
find no barber who would promise to cut 
heads regardless of color. He offered a 
compromise: if Inspector Stone would 
keep away from the shop, McCleskey 
himself would cut Stone’s hair by appoint- 
ment in a private chair at the Guest 
Lodge, where he usually gives personal 
attention to the top administrators, sci- 
entists and company officials. 

Stone refused, and added: “Either you 
believe in democracy or you don’t... I 
wouldn’t consider myself capable of han- 
dling my job as a security inspector if, 
because of my color, I had to be treated 
differently.” Result: everyone else in town 
either went shaggy or drove 34 miles to 
Santa Fe and the nearest pair of clippers. 


Associated Press 
SAMARITAN SHIPMAN 


Fire in her eye. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Candid Answer 


To the free world’s desperate efforts to 
find a way out of the Korean crisis, Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky 
last week gave a candid and memorable 
answer. At Lake Success, Vishinsky had 
this to say of the weak six-power resolu- 
tion (see below) which politely deplores 
Chinese Communist “intervention” in 
Korea: 

“Tf you ask what shall be done to avert 
the danger of a third world war, I must 
say that what you are concocting will not 
ward off that threat. On the contrary, 
that threat will grow. Your actions are oil 
on that fire... 

“The aggressive actions of American 
armed forces against China constitute the 
crux of the sources of a third world war. 
These actions must be halted if that 
threat is to be averted.” 

Seldom has the futility of appease- 
ment been so clearly stated. 


Petition to Peking 


“Passivity is fatal to us,’ Mao Tse-tung 
has written. “Our goal is to make the 
enemy passive.” 


All last week the U.N. passively dragged 
its feet and averted its eyes from the un- 
pleasant fact of Chinese Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. Nobody even wanted to 
call it aggression. 

Though a Russian veto had blocked 
Security Council action (Tre, Dec. 11), 
no move was made to bring the issue be- 
fore the General Assembly under the new 
formula that permits veto-free condemna- 
tion of aggressors and recommendations 
for action against them. Instead, the U.S., 
Britain, France, Norway, Cuba and Ecua- 
dor offered the Assembly a_ resolution 
charging Red China with “intervention” 
in Korea, asking withdrawal of its troops, 
promising protection for China’s border 
rights, The six powers made no suggestions 
for U.N. countermeasures. 


“We want to seal the enemy’s eyes and 
ears as completely as possible,” Mao Tse- 
tung once wrote about the Japanese, 
whom, he now says, the Americans have 
replaced. “We want to render them blind 
and deaf; we want to take the heart out of 
their officers; we want to throw them into 
utter confusion, driving them insane.” 


While the Assembly sluggishly took up 
the six-power resolution, India’s Sir Bene- 
gal Rau bustled about on another project 
conceived by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru in New Delhi: a petition to Peking. 
Signed by 13 nations,* the note “earnest- 
ly” appealed to Red China and North 
Korea “immediately to declare that it is 


* Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen. 
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not their intention that any forces under 
their control should cross to the south of 
the 38th parallel.” Then, the petitioners 
added, the whole dangerous issue could be 
talked over. 

Sir Benegal had the document delivered 
to Red China’s Wu Hsiu-chuan for for- 
warding to Peking. Wu, and later Russia’s 
Andrei Vishinsky, cynically asked why the 
petition was not sent to Washington and 
other non-Communist capitals which had 
previously approved the U.N. army’s ad- 
vance across the 38th parallel. Meanwhile, 
Red forces in Korea crossed the parallel. 

Peking Radio called on Red China for 
more conscripts, beat the drums for a 
bigger effort in Korea. The U.N. Commis- 
sion in Korea reported: no Red Chinese 





Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
Russta’s VISHINSKY 
The effrontery was satanic. 


volunteers, only Red Chinese regulars in 
Korea. But Russia’s Vishinsky brushed 
Peking and the U.N. witness aside, vilified 
MacArthur as a “maniac, the principal 
culprit, the evil genius,” railed against the 
six-power resolution. With satanic effron- 
tery, he proposed withdrawal of all “for- 
eign forces” from Korea. Chinese Red 
“volunteers,” he explained, could not be 
counted as “foreign forces.” 


“Communism is not love,” Mao Tse- 
tung has said. “Communism is a hammer 
which we use to crush the enemy .. .” 


By week’s end, the Assembly was still in 
desultory debate. Sir Benegal Rau had re- 
ceived no reply from Peking. But from 
Peking’s envoy, Wu, he heard that his 
petition was getting full “consideration,” 
that Red China was “desirous of bringing 
the fighting to an end as soon as possible.” 
Skeptical newsmen asked: “By conquest 
or negotiation?” Rau just smiled. 


India, Rau continued, would propose to 
the Assembly this week a cease-fire in 
Korea and maybe a demilitarized buffer 
zone between the U.N. and Communist 
forces. Rau had also received word from 
New Delhi that Mao and other Red big- 
wigs were in close conference with Indian 
Ambassador Kavalam Nadhava Panikkar, 
whose anti-Western slant pulls Indian pol- 
icy towards “neutralism.” Panikkar had 
reported that Peking would negotiate on 
two conditions: equality in conferences, 
which seemed to mean recognition by the 
U.S.; and discussion of all major Far 
Eastern problems, which seemed to mean 
acceptance of Communist demands for 
Korea and Formosa. 

Rau carefully observed that while he 
had not abandoned hope of a settlement, 
the word “hopeful” was still too strong to 
describe his feelings. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, who had advocated a seat for 
the Chinese Communists in the U.N., also 
refused to surrender hope. “I cannot be- 
lieve,” he said, “that the hand of friend- 
ship, extended in this spirit, would be, 
for long, rejected by any nation or any 
people.” 


“Revolution,” Mao Tse-tung has ex- 
plained, “is not a dinner party, nor an 
essay, nor a painting, nor a piece of em- 
broidery; it cannot be advanced softly, 
gradually, carefully, considerately, respect- 
fully, politely, plainly and modestly.” 


On Being Entertained 


Three members of the Chinese Commu- 
nist delegation to the U.N. dropped in at 
a bookstore on New York’s Lexington 
Avenue, bought about $70 worth of titles, 
mostly on atomic energy, the H-bomb 
and air power. Later they came back 
for $8o worth more, including Vogue's 
Book of Etiquette, which would keep 
them posted on such nice points as 
Manners in Public Places, Behavior of a 
Debutante, “One World” Etiquette, Fox 
Hunting, On Being Entertained at the 
White House, etc. 

After each Red call, the FBI slipped in, 
jotted down the title of every volume sold 
to the men from Peking. 


THE NATIONS 
As Others See Us 


How do the U.S.’s friends abroad judge 
the U.S. in an hour of crisis in Asia? Last 
week, from five Time foreign bureaus, 
came these answers: 

From London: When the appalling 
reality of Red China’s intervention in 
Korea first came home to Britons, they 
were struck with two fears. One was that 
rash American action would lead Britain 
into war with the locust-like Chinese 
masses—a war for which this country was 
as unripe psychologically as it was ill- 
prepared militarily. The other was that 
U.S. power would bog itself down in the 
bottomless quagmire of China, leaving 
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Europe an unprotected plum to be plucked 
by the Russians at will. 

For some days after the initial impact 
of the news, British faith in U.S. leader- 
ship was never lower, British.distrust of 
the U.S.’s motives and methods never so 
strong. Resentment was nearly unanimous, 
and MacArthur became the whipping boy. 

Just how much of Britain’s uneasiness 
has been quieted by the Attlee-Truman 
talks is not yet certain. Britons are still 
asking: How do we keep from getting our- 
selves entangled in Asia? 

From Paris: It is the quality of U.S. 
leadership, not basic U.S. military strength, 
that has gone on trial in Europe’s eyes 
since the Korean defeat. With the excep- 
tion of the Gaullists of France, non-Com- 
munist Europeans generally have found 
MacArthur guilty of gambling the greater 
part of U.S. ground strength on his private 
political hunch that the Chinese Commu- 
nists would not strike. Now they wonder 
whether the U.S. plans to involve itself 
still deeper against the Chinese on a hunch 
that Russia will not honor its mutual de- 
fense treaty with China. They wonder 
whether U.S. industrial capacity will be 
able to support a two-front war against 
China on the one side and Russia, in pos- 
session of the Ruhr, on the other. 

Loss of prestige pays out in loss of in- 
fluence. The uproar that arose in both the 
House of Commons and the French As- 
sembly over President Truman's misun- 
derstood reference to the atom bomb was 
most of all a nervous expression of lack of 
faith in the capacity of American leader- 
ship to make wise decisions. 

From Frankfurt: When the U.S. first 
took the field against North Korean ag- 
gression, U.S. prestige was saved from 
annihilation. Had the U.S. ignored this 
aggression, Germans would have lost all 
confidence in its determination to resist 
Soviet aggression. But U.S. prestige re- 
mained in a precarious state of health 
until the Inchon landing. 

Germans react far more sensitively to 
concrete displays of effectiveness than to 
evidences of moral purity. While the U.S. 
was losing, Germans doubted it would 
ever be able to help them against aggres- 
sion in Germany. Many sought Riickver- 
sicherung (reinsurance) by signing Com- 
munist peace petitions, buying ads in Com- 
munist newspapers, reviving connections 
with East Germans and Russians. After 
Inchon, however, Germans could visualize 
for the first time substantial U.S. rein- 
forcements against the threat of 300,000 
crack Russian troops across the Elbe 
River. The latest Korean disaster has now 
scared many Germans into the belief that 
the U.S. will wear itself out in a full-scale 
war with China. It has destroyed the Ger- 
man hope that a large U.S. army would 
come to Europe in the near future. 

If the U.S. is forced to withdraw from 
Asia or to neglect Europe, many Germans 
will reject resistance measures and again 
seek for Riickversicherung. 

From Rome: Italians would dread war 
under any circumstances, and the Korean 
disaster has alarmed and discouraged 
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The waves were mounting. 


them. But the U.S.’s prestige does not de- 
pend on current setbacks or advances. Ital- 
ians have seen too many of war's ups & 
downs to appraise the U.S. solely or even 
mainly on the Korean military record. 
What they are looking for is sober cour- 
age, sober calculation. The U.S. perform- 
ance shows fluctuating courage, fluctuat- 
ing calculations. To politically wise Ital- 
jans, the indecisive U.S. attitude toward 
Communist China is worse than either 
outright rejection or acceptance, for it 
looks as if the U.S. is not sure of its 
political judgment. 

The U.S. still has the vast majority of 
the Italian people on its side. Appeasement 
of Communism would earn the U.S. their 
pity. Headlong, all-out war would earn 
their everlasting hatred. They are waiting 
for U.S. decisions which ring with stead- 
fast courage and calculations for final vic- 
tory. In short, the U.S. must demonstrate 
that it knows what it’s about before it can 
establish a solid prestige. And once it 
establishes that faith by its actions in 
Asia, there is a good chance that Europe 
can really be rearmed and defended. 

From Tokyo: U.S. prestige has not 
suffered appreciably, but neither is there a 
sudden urge to spring to arms against the 
Communists. Japan wants the most secu- 
rity it can get at the least cost. The Jap- 
anese are very polite, appreciate some 
phases of the occupation, but quietly hate 
Americans’ guts. This is quite natural and 
logical. 

The Japanese will fight to defend their 
land, and take any other action which 
might coincide with U.S. interests if it is 
to the advantage of the Japanese. Inas- 
much as their interests and U.S. interests 
probably will coincide for some time yet, 
they are willing to help now. 

From Belgrade: In Communist Yugo- 
slavia, which should understand Moscow 
and Peking better than the free capitals, 





the reaction to the Korean crisis was nota- 
bly tough. The authoritative Review of 
International Affairs urged a show of 
strength against the Red aggressors: 

“A prerequisite for solving the Korean 
question consists in the first place of the 
United Nations retaining a firm hold and 
resisting any attempt aimed at imposing 
conditions for settlement ... through 
aggressive action or blackmail. 

“The real danger might arise only if a 
yielding policy toward aggressors were to 
prevail...” 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Who's in Charge? 


The defense of Western Europe, like a 
rudderless ship, was tossing about last 
week on mounting waves of distrust. 

The French, scared by Korea, finally 
agreed to a compromise proposed by 
Charles Spofford, U.S. representative to 
the North Atlantic Council of Deputies, 
which would permit the Germans to raise 
defense units of 4,000 to 5,000 men each, 
ie., regimental combat teams, up to a 
total of 150,000. The Germans, however, 
treated this proposition with scorn, made 
it clear that they would settle for nothing 
less than division organizations, manned, 
staffed and commanded by Germans. 

Snapped Social Democratic Leader 
Kurt Schumacher: “Absolutely impossi- 
ble.” Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had al- 
ready declared: “America will get ... 
wholehearted cooperation . . . only when 
the German people no longer feel that 
they are a second-class power.” 

As a condition of rearmament, the Ger- 
mans demanded an end of Western occu- 
pation and “equal partnership” in Euro- 
pean defense. This meant that the Ger- 
mans—again—had been put in a position 
where their legitimate desire for a means 
to defend themselves could be satisfied 
only if they played the dangerous game of 
working on the West’s fear of Russia. 

Tough talk from Germany was certain 
to increase French sentiment against Ger- 
man rearmament. The constructive way 
for France to resolve her fears would be to 
move ahead with a rapid French rearma- 
ment. But the French government showed 
no sign of doing that—and Washington 
made no move to hurry the French. 

Washington believed that General 
Dwight Eisenhower was (at long last) 
about to be officially named head of West- 
ern European defense, that his chief of 
staff would be the Army’s top planner, 
scholarly Lieut. General Alfred Maximil- 
ian Gruenther. Eisenhower’s appointment 
was long overdue. A meeting of the twelve 
North Atlantic Treaty Foreign Ministers 
was scheduled for Brussels about Dec. 20, 
to seek agreement on German arming. 
This would give Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson a chance—if he wanted one—to 
prod the European governments into 
speed. So far, the Europeans who had 
been moaning that the U.S. was neglecting 
Europe for Asia seemed strangely inactive 
about their own defense in the little time 
that might be left to them. 
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STRATEGY 


Exit? 

The best to be said of Korea was that 
the worst had not happened. The U.S. 
forces threatened with annihilation a fort- 
night ago had not been destroyed, and 
were not likely to be destroyed. Lieut. 
General Walton H. Walker's rapid with- 
drawal of the Eighth Army saved most of 
it; the fighting retreat of the X Corps in 
the northeast saved most of that com- 
mand, too (see below). 

Despite uncountable acts of individual 
and group heroism, the morale of the sur- 
viving U.S. troops had been severely 
shaken by the knowledge that all their 
shiny weapons and equipment, their sensa- 
tional blitz tactics, their mountain of sup- 
plies, their tanks, trucks, artillery and air 
power could not hold back a horde that 
moved on foot, without air support, with- 
out armor and with hardly any weapon 
larger than a mortar. The American fight- 
ing man had moved a long way from the 
revolutionary rabble of 1775; he had be- 
come, in a manner of speaking, the British 
Redcoat of 19s0—confident of superiority 
and aware of the power of a great nation 
behind him, but unable to cope with 
ragged characters firing from ambush, 

U.S. and U.N. prestige had been sorely 
crippled in Korea, and this week all evi- 
dence pointed to a secret high-level de- 
cision that Korea was no place to repair 
it. It was noteworthy that the Eighth 
Army made no effort to throw a defense 
line across the peninsula; Eighth Army 
spokesmen denied any commitment to de- 
fend Seoul; and heavy equipment was 
being loaded rapidly onto ships at Inchon. 
If Korea were in fact abandoned, it could 
be done without abandoning the policy of 
punishing aggression. Mao’s China could 
be effectively punished elsewhere—for ex- 
ample, by blockade and bombardment of 
the China coast, and bombing of Man- 
churian industry. 

The policy of containment was dead. 
There remained only the policy of retalia- 
tion and positive action by the U.S. and 
its allies to damage Communist power at 
the sources from which aggression flowed. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
"This Hurts" 


The battered but not broken Eighth 
Army rolled south, with vehicle columns 
bumper-to-bumper on the roads and a 
million refugees alongside. Trucks and 
jeeps that broke down were not repaired 
—they were shoved off the road and 
burned. Said a reconnaissance pilot, look- 
ing down on the dreary spectacle of U.S. 
defeat and retreat: “This hurts. It hurts 
where I can’t scratch.” 

The lowest-flying pilot could not count 
the dead, or see the tide of wounded flow- 
ing into collecting stations and field hos- 
pitals. 

The Chinese Communists surged into 
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burning Pyongyang and its port, Chin- 
nampo. At the port some 7,000 allied 
wounded and civilians were evacuated by 
sea. Six U.N. destroyers steamed 30 miles 
up the mine-infested Taedong estuary to 
a dangerous night rendezvous with the 
transports, then shelled Chinnampo’s port 
installations into wreckage. 

Locustlike Swarm. Because it had 
wheels, the Eighth outdistanced the pur- 
suing foe. Other than patrol actions and 
skirmishes, there was hardly any fight- 
ing last week in the western sector, but 
spokesmen both in the field and in Tokyo 
warned that the lull was deceptive. The 
intelligence estimate was that 18 divisions 
of Chinese were trying to come to grips 
with the Eighth Army. Chinese cfossed 
the Taedong estuary in a vast fleet of 
power junks and small craft; farther back 
they waded the Chongchon and tinged 
the icy river with blood when allied air- 
planes strafed them. But the locustlike 
swarm of the enemy never stopped. 

General MacArthur announced that a 
line from below Chinnampo to the Kok- 
san area had been established (see map), 
but it was unlikely that such a line could 
be held, because of its open right flank. 


It was later explained that the line was 
only a screen of “isolated outposts” which 
could be abandoned if necessary. South 
Korean units were already fighting re- 
grouped North Koreans below the 38th 
parallel. Tokyo said it was a “misnomer” 
to call such North Koreans guerrillas— 
they were organized enemy spearheads. 

Fare: $700. The U.S. 24th Infantry 
and 1st Cavalry Divisions were now sta- 
tioned on the perilous right flank, replac- 
ing the fearfully mauled U.S. 2nd Divi- 
sion, Caught on the shoulder of the great 
Communist breakthrough, the 2nd would 
have to be reconstituted before it could 
fight again. It had lost a third of its com- 
bat strength in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing; its 9th Regiment, first and hardest 
hit in the Red onslaught, was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. The division’s 237 offi- 
cer casualties included five doctors and 
two chaplains. 

Retreat is contagious. Already some 
Korean civilians were leaving Seoul for 
the south, and the price of a truck ride to 
Pusan hovered around three million won 
($700). President Syngman Rhee put his 
country, now facing invasion for the sec- 
ond time in six months, under martial law. 
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Seoul to Pusan on a truck: $700. 
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Retreat of the 20,000 


“Retreat, hell!” snapped Major Gen- 
eral Oliver Prince Smith, commander of 
the 1st Marine Division, with which he 
had fought on Guadalcanal, New Britain, 
Peleliu, Okinawa (Time, Sept. 25). “We're 
not retreating, we're just advancing in a 
different direction.”* 

“We're gonna get out of here,” said 
Lieut. Colonel Raymond L. Murray, com- 
mander of the 5th Marine Regiment. 
“Any officer who doesn’t think so will 
kindly go lame and be evacuated, but I 
don’t expect any bites for that offer.” 
There were no bites. 

Said Colonel Lewis (“Chesty”) Puller, 
famed battle-scarred commander of the 
ist Marine Regiment: “We'll suffer heavy 
losses. The enemy greatly outnumbers us. 


* An echo of a 1918 statement that has be- 
come a part of Marine Corps legend. Moving 
up to Belleau Wood at the head of a company 
of marines, Captain Lloyd Williams was over- 
taken by a courier, told that the order of the 
French area commander was to retreat, “Re- 
treat, hell,” snapped Captain Williams, “we 
just got here,” and took his troops into battle, 
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They've blown the bridges and blocked 
the roads . . . but we'll make it somehow.” 
The running fight of the marines and 
two battalions of the Army’s 7th Infantry 
Division from Hagaru to Hamhung— so 
miles by air but 60 miles over the icy, 
twisting, mountainous road—was a battle 
unparalleled in U.S. military history, It 
had some aspects of Bataan, some of 
Anzio, some of Dunkirk, some of Valley 
Forge, some of the “Retreat of the 10,000” 
(401-400 B.C.) as described in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. The retreat of the 20,000 in Ko- 
rea would not have been possible without 
General Tunner’s  ultramodern airlift, 
which supplied them with all the ammuni- 
tion and food they could use, and even 
with bridging equipment (see below). 
Bulldozers for the dead. Assembled in 
Hagaru, south of the frozen, blood-stained 
beaches of the Changjin Reservoir, the 
ist Marine Division and the 7th had al- 
ready suffered heavy casualties in battles 
with the encircling Communists. They 
had heard the screams of their comrades 
when the Reds lobbed phosphorous gre- 
nades into truckloads of U.S. wounded. 
When the order came to start south, the 











enemy was already closing in on Hagaru’s 
makeshift airstrip, whence thousands of 
wounded and frostbite victims had been 
flown out. The last plane waited an extra 
hour for one desperately wounded man. 

The marines abandoned none of their 
disabled men, but bulldozers pushed the 
dead into mass graves by hundreds. 

The fight to Koto, six miles down the 
road, was the worst. The crawling vehicles 
ran into murderous mortar, machine-gun 
and small-arms fire from Communists in 
log and sandbag bunkers. The U.S. an- 
swering fire and air attacks killed thou- 
sands of the enemy and held the road 
open. When the lead vehicles reached 
Koto, the rearguard was still fighting near 
Hagaru to keep the enemy from chewing 
up the column from behind. 

Beyond Koto there was a bad stretch 
of road winding through steep gorges. 
Moving at 3 m.p.h., the column halted 
several times while engineers filled shell 
craters in the road. At one point there was 
a four-hour stop while the engineers built 
abutments on both sides of a chasm so 
that a bridge span would reach across. The 
airplanes silenced much of the enemy 
fire, except on one agonizing day when the 
air cover was grounded by a driving snow- 
storm. 

The commanders were informed that 
80,000 to 120,000 Chinese were in the 
country around them. General Smith said 
that as soon as one Chinese division ran 
out of ammunition, another came up to 
take its place. The enemy was reported to 
have set up four strong roadblocks along 
the road ahead, and one officer feared what 
he called a “double envelopment.” 

"Wave & Look Happy." Meanwhile, 
the port of Wonsan was evacuated by ele- 
ments of the Army’s 3rd Division, which 
were moved 50 miles north by sea to help 
hold a perimeter around Hamhung and 
Hungnam. The R.O.K. 3rd and Capital 
Divisions, which had also been evacuated 
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by sea far up the northeastern coast, ar- 
rived to strengthen the defense arc around 
Hamhung. The U.S. 3rd formed a rescue 
force which rolled up the Changjin road 
and joined the hard-pressed marines and 
G.Ls of the southbound column a few 
miles from Koto. The rescue party had 
been given the formidable job of opening 
the road and holding it open all the way 
down to the coastal perimeter. 

Enemy resistance seemed to be lessen- 
ing. On their way to the junction, the 
3rd’s fighting men had dispersed one road- 
block and nothing more was heard of the 
other three. One day 100 cold and fam- 
ished Chinese came out of the hills and 
surrendered. Some said they were former 
Nationalist soldiers who had been dra- 
gooned into the Red army, and that they 
now wanted to join Chiang Kai-shek on 
Formosa. 

For the first time it looked as if most 
of the 20,000 would get through. A vast 
armada of ships—freighters, transports, 
LSTs, carriers and other warships of the 
Seventh Fleet—were waiting for them. 
Vice Admiral Charles T. Joy, Far East 
naval commander, held a secret conference 
on his flagship with the X Corps’ Major 
General Edward M. Almond and other 
brass. Joy said the Navy was ready for 
“any eventuality’—which was official 
doubletalk for evacuation. 

At week’s end some 8,000 marines 
broke through the last thin crust of enemy 
resistance and poured into Hamhung. 
More kept coming in every hour as tanks 
bringing up the rear rolled across the 
coastal plain. Frantic photographers called 
to the bedraggled men, asked them to 
“wave and look happy.” They obliged. 
The triumph was marred by more than 
30% casualties, but the bulk of the ma- 
rine division’s and the 7th’s survivors 
had reached safety and warmth. It was 
an epic of great suffering and great valor. 
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The Moving Man 
(See Cover) 


Three miles from the city of Koto on 
the narrow mountain road which led to 
safety, encircling Communist troops had 
blown the only bridge across a reservoir. 
With the bridge gone, the 20,000 men of 
the 1st Marine Division and the Army’s 
7th Infantry Division last week apparent- 
ly had no choice but to abandon their 
vehicles, take out on foot and make a 
20-mile detour through enemy-infested 
hills, 

Had they been members of any other 
army the marines and soldiers would have 
made the detour and perhaps been anni- 
hilated in the process. As it was, even be- 
fore the crucial crossing was reached, eight 
spans of a 16-ton bridge had been para- 
chuted down out of the sky to the U.S. 
troops seemingly isolated in the midst of 
the enemy. Eight C-119s of Major Gen- 
eral William H. Tunner’s Combat Cargo 
Command, each hauling a single span, had 
carried out the world’s first airdrop of a 
bridge. The retreating column was free to 
move ahead, vehicles and all. 

Symbolically, the Combat Cargo Com- 
mand had repeatedly provided the be- 
leaguered troops with an aerial bridge to 
their bases. Day after day “flying box- 
cars” had swung low over the column to 
drop ammunition, medical supplies and 
rations, And eight miles back up the road 
at Hagaru, C-47s had set down on an im- 
provised airstrip to pick up long lines of 
wounded and frostbitten men. Said Com- 
bat Cargo Command Pilot Lieut. James 
Wood: “The marines scraped out the field 
at Hagaru one afternoon while we circled 
over it.” Every plane in Wood’s squadron 
was damaged by enemy small-arms fire 
during operations in the northeast, and 
on one flight Wood himself was forced 
to fly back to base on trim tabs after 
Chinese ground fire had crippled the con- 
trol surface of his elevators. But in four 
days Combat Cargo Command lifted 2,650 
casualties off the improved airstrip at 
Hagaru and whisked them off to hospitals 
in Japan. 

“Anything, Anywhere." What had hap- 
pened in northeast Korea was proof that 
even in disaster and defeat the most sig- 
nificant element of U.S. power was mo- 
bility. In the amphibious campaigns of 
World War II the U.S. had developed 
with stunning success the techniques of 
transporting power by sea. Those tech- 
niques were by no means obsolete, but they 
were faced with a formidable new obsta- 
cle. Amphibious landings on the World 
War II model required vast supply dumps 
in ports or beachheads which would pre- 
sent an irresistible target to an enemy 
with the atomic bomb. Said General Omar 
Bradley, not long ago: “The atomic bomb, 
properly delivered, almost precludes . . . 
another amphibious operation like the one 
in Normandy.” 

Most U.S. military men agreed that 
greater reliance on direct air supply would 
be a vital supplement to sea and land 
transport in any major future war. The 
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most extreme advocates of air supply 
maintained that it was already possible 
to fly combat forces to any point in 
the world and keep them supplied. No- 
body had argued along these lines more 
persistently than Combat Cargo Com- 
mand’s General Tunner, who believes that 
“We can fly anything, anywhere, any 
time.” 

“Completely Average." Tunner was 
born (1906) in Elizabeth, N.J. One of 
five children, he was, his mother remem- 
bers, “a completely average boy” until 
his last year in high school, when he got 
steamed up over the idea of going to 
West Point. He took the competitive 
exams for the Academy twice, once in 
Elizabeth and once in New Brunswick, 
N.J. In Elizabeth he stood first among 
the applicants, in New Brunswick second. 

At the Academy Tunner got adequate 
grades fairly easily, cut his share of capers. 
There were frequent poker sessions— 
“He’s the world’s worst poker player and 
crap shooter,” says his brother-in-law— 
and there was one glorious weekend in 
New York when he met four girls from 
George White’s Scandals. Attracted by 
Tunner’s © strong-jawed, straight-nosed 
good looks, all four of the girls took to 
visiting him, in bevy, at West Point, a 
development which permanently endeared 
Tunner to his Academy friends. 

At West Point Tunner first met his 
roommate’s sister, pretty Margaret Sams. 
Will fell hard for her, and took her out 
horseback riding, a sport at which he ex- 
celled. Margaret, too, fell hard—off her 
horse. She went home with a broken leg 
and a faithful correspondent at West 
Point. In June 1929, after Tunner had 
graduated from the Academy and from 
the Air Corps Flying School at Kelly Field, 
Texas, he and Margaret were married. 

“Willie the Whip." Thirteen years after 
his graduation from West Point came the 
assignment that determined the shape of 
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Tunner’s Air Force career. In June 1941 
he was named personnel officer of the 
newly formed Air Corps Ferrying Com- 
mand and promptly began to eat and sleep 
air transport. Within a year he was a colo- 
nel and had command of the Air Trans- 
port Command's Ferrying Wing, charged 
with delivering aircraft to U.S. and allied 
forces in every theater of war. 

Novelist Oliver LaFarge, a wartime Air 
Force officer, remembers Tunner as “cold 
in manner except with a few intimates 
. . . brilliant, competent . . . the kind of 
officer whom a junior officer is well ad- 
vised to salute when approaching his 
desk.” One of Tunner’s fellow professional 
officers expanded on LaFarge’s theme. 
Said he: “Will’s great fault is his im- 
patience. That business of wanting some- 
thing yesterday, not today, is a little hard 
to take.” But Tunner’s toughness, which 


"Persistent Beat." Two and a half years 
after he had left the Hump, Tunner got a 
chance to prove his point. In July 1948 
Major General Laurence Kuter’s Military 
Air Transport Service was given responsi- 
bility for the Berlin airlift, which General 
Curtis Le May’s U.S. Air Force in Europe 
had instituted only one month before. 
Kuter promptly ordered Tunner to take 
command of the Air Lift Task Force. 

Tunner went to Germany with personal 
problems much on his mind. The death of 
his wife not long before had left him lone- 
ly. He was worrying over how to bring up 
his two sons, William and Joseph. Wil- 
liam, 16, is now at Taft School in Connec- 
ticut, ten-year-old Joseph with his uncle, 
Colonel Williams Sams, in Macon, Ga. 

Tunner settled down in a small room in 
a Wiesbaden hotel and began to apply his 
extraordinary powers of concentration to 
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has led some of his present subordinates 
to christen him “Willie the Whip,” gave 
his men efficiency and esprit de corps. 
Even when removed from his command 
they remained “Tunner’s men.” 

Tunner’s success with the Ferrying 
Command brought him a brigadier gener- 
al’s star. In August 1944 he was sent to 
India to take charge of the A.T.C. airlift 
which flew “the Hump” between Assam 
and Kunming in China. The month that 
Will Tunner took command, the Hump 
lift carried 23,700 tons of supplies; eleven 
months later, it moved 69,300 tons. Said 
Lieut. General Albert Wedemeyer, then 
commander of U.S. forces in China: 
“Tunner created an epic in air operation.” 

The Hump permanently expanded Will 
Tunner’s vision of the possibilities of air 
transport. “We who worked the Hump,” 
said Tunner once, “always knew that what 
was done there could be picked up bodily, 
carried to any part of the world and 
started up again.” 
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the problem of getting more flight time 
and hence more payloads out of his air- 
planes. (A Tunner-made truism: “When 
an airplane is sitting on the ground, it’s 
going to waste.”’) 

With the aid of officers and men who 
still wore the bright CBI theater patch, 
Tunner worked to give the Berlin lift a 
regular pulse. Said he: “The basic concept 
...is to get the entire lift procedure down 
to a steady, even rhythm with hundreds 
of airplanes doing exactly the same thing 
every hour, day & night, at the same per- 
sistent beat.”’ Soon his airmen were getting 
their between-flights lunch from a jeep- 
borne snack bar on the airfield and listen- 
ing to a briefing for the return flight before 
they had finished their hot dogs. 

The pilots accepted such unprecedented 
regimentation and the humble nature of 
their cargo (much of it coal) with surpris- 
ing equanimity. Tunner still remembers 
with amusement the coaldust-covered 
pilot who told him: “General, there is one 


thing we can be thankful for in hauling all 
this coal to Berlin. At least we don’t have 
to carry out the ashes.” And by imposing 
rigid synchronization on every aspect of 
the lift, Tunner upped the daily tonnage 
moved from 3,000 to 13,000 during his 
15 months in command. 

"Hell of a Hurry." Armed with the 
lessons of Berlin, Tunner returned to the 
U.S. late in 1949 firmly established as the 
leading theorist and practitioner of air 
transport in the U.S. Air Force. When the 
Korean war began, 5.000 miles from the 
U.S., Will Tunner’s talents suddenly be- 
came all-important. 

As deputy operational chief of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, Tunner spent 
the early weeks of the war helping to set 
up the vital trans-Pacific airlift between 
California’s Fairfield-Suisun Air Force 
base and Japan (Tre, Aug. 21). By the 
time the trans-Pacific airlift had hit its 
stride, it had become necessary to expand 
the intra-theater Japan-to-Korea lift. 
which until then had been handled chiefly 
by Fifth Air Force C-47s flying into Taegu 
and Pusan. (The sea end of the Pusan 
strip, barely long enough to get a C-47 into 
the air, was marked by a sign reading 
“Oops! That’s all.”) 

To provide the increased air supply re- 
quired by the rapid U.N. advances after 
the Inchon landings, the Far East Air 
Force’s General George Stratemeyer set up 
the Combat Cargo Command and called 
on the services of Will Tunner. 

Tunner set up headquarters at Ashiya 
air base in southern Japan, brought with 
him, as usual, assistants of long standing. 
Tunner’s chief of staff Colonel Glen R. 
Birchard had been with him in Germany. 
Both his communications officer, Colonel 
Manuel Hernandez, and his operations 
officer, Colonel Robert (“Red”) Forman, 
were holdovers from the days of the 
Hump. Says Tunner: “When we start a 
new airlift, we start in a hell of a hurry. 
It is a whole lot easier to start with people 
you know.” 

Old friends, though they were Tunner’s 
assistants, did not have an easy time of it. 
With Combat Cargo Command, as with 
all his other operations, Tunner worked 
14 to 16 hours a day, pushed his subordi- 
nates to the limit. Along with his staff, 
Tunner moved into a stucco and plywood 
duplex house on the air base. In the eve- 
nings he brought work home and labored 
far into the night, frequently calling staff 
members in for consultation or for rawhid- 
ing rebuke. Ruefully, the staff christened 
their quarters “Soreprat-by-the-sea.” Said 
one staff officer last week: “There are just 
two things we talk about around here— 
girls and tin birds. And the general sees to 
it that it’s mostly just tin birds.” 

"Small-Scale Berlin." Combat Cargo 
Command’s first big operation was the 
lift to Kimpo Airport outside Seoul. Once 
again Tunner worked for a pulse-like beat 
in operations, and got it. After Kimpo, as 
U.N. forces drove farther north, Tunner’s 
men flew supplies—mostly gas and rations 
—into one airfield after another right up 
the line of advance. For over a month, 
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Tunner believes, the Eighth Army ad- 
vanced chiefly on supplies brought in by 
airlift. 

Combat Cargo’s priority system was a 
flexible one, permitting fast change when 
the tactical situation required it—which 
was often, Last month, when the early 
winter caught many front-line troops with- 
out winter clothing, Combat Cargo off- 
loaded other supplies and flew in tons of 
shoepacs, parkas, woolen underwear and 
ski socks. And within hours after the rst 
Cavalry Division had run into the Chinese 
counterattack of last Halloween, the airlift 
had switched from gas and C rations to 
ammunition and medical supplies. Some- 
times, too, the situation called for a fast 
switch in reverse. Just before the last 
transport plane pulled out of Sinanju last 
week, one of Tunner’s men noticed on the 
airfield 25 loaves of specially baked and 
blessed Moslem bread, the remnants of 
four tons flown in to supply the Turkish 
Brigade. The pilot carefully poured gaso- 
line on the bread and set it afire before he 
departed. Said he: “I thought the China- 
men would like some toast.” 

Tunner used six Japanese airfields and 
a fluctuating number of Korean bases, 
now steadily decreasing from a high of 
20. As the demands on his command in- 
creased, Tunner acquired more personnel 
and aircraft until he had at his disposal 
about 5,200 men and 214 planes. Last 
week Tunner got the use of three more 
C-47s, flown by pilots of the Royal Hel- 
lenic Air Force. The Greeks helped fly 
wounded out of the northeast front, 
thought the show was fine. Said one: “A 
bad airstrip, hah! You should see some of 
the airstrips in Greece.” 

“What we've got here,” says Tunner, 
“is a small-scale Berlin airlift operating 
from and to many more bases than we had 
there. And we deliver a hell of a lot more 
tonnage than most people realize.” In the 
almost four months of its existence the 
Combat Cargo Command has carried 100,- 
000 passengers, 52,500 medical evacuees, 
and vast loads of matériel—a total weight 
of 90,000 tons. This impressive tonnage 
included everything from napalm to nurses 
and from beer to Bibles, as well as certain 
items such as whisky carried on an un- 
official “You can take it but we don’t see 
it” basis. It also included band instru- 
ments shipped to Korea in response to a 
rst Marine Division plaint that it had no 
instruments to provide music for the tri- 
umphal entry into Seoul last October. 

“Months & Years." Early last week, 
chain-smoking Will Tunner, the aerial 
moving man, took off on another of his 
missions to Korea. He went first to Yonpo 
on the east coast, then in rapid succession 
to Hagaru, Seoul, X Corps Headquarters, 
to Yonpo again and finally back to Ashiya. 
And at week's end he was boarding his 
staff C-54 once more to fly to Tokyo fora 
conference with his boss, General Strate- 
meyer. 

But for all his flying trips and cavalier 
treatment of distance, publicity-shy Will 
Tunner has little in common with the 
legendary dashing airmen, the “wild blue 
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yonder” boys. A man who has heard rela- 
tively few shots fired in anger, Tunner is 
far more akin in outlook and operation to 
the Detroit executive, the industrial lead- 
er who makes mass production tick. Like 
most such executives, he is preoccupied 
with costs and time-study. Said he last 
week: “The cost of an airlift compared 
with surface transport is really formidable 
on the face of it, but when you compare 
the cost of cargo perhaps rotting in ships 
at harbors whose docks have been heavily 
bombed or on a month’s trip at sea, the 
comparison gets progressively more fa- 
vorable. 

“An airlift permits an army to acceler- 
ate its tempo ... Where a campaign sup- 
plied by surface might take months or 
years, an airlift may make it possible to 
finish it in weeks or even days. Who can 
assess the cost of months and years?” 
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THE ENEMY 
Ready for the Worst 


From Peking south to Canton, belliger- 
ent Red China shouted new watchwords: 
“Beware of burrowing! Beware of air 
raids!” Burrowing meant the anti-Com- 
munist underground. Retaliatory U.N, air 
raids seemed a grim possibility in the Red 
mind; like prudent, undaunted soldiers, 
the aggressors in Peking were preparing for 
the worst. 

Camouflage paint was decreed for all 
tall buildings in Canton. Merchants were 
told to ship inflammable goods inland. In- 
dustrial machinery and commodities were 
also being transferred. Plans for dispersal 
of the city’s 1,000,000 population were re- 
ported. The families of Red officials were 
trekking to Kukong, 150 miles up the 
Canton-Hankow railway. 

“Resist America” propaganda and mo- 
bilization mounted in clamor and fury. 
In Nanking a U.S. missionary teacher was 


publicly humiliated. In Shanghai, U.S. 
movies were branded as “spiritual poison.” 
In Canton a doctors’ rally pledged a boy- 
cott of U.S. medicines. Everywhere stu- 
dents were recruited for military service. 
Peking’s Current Affairs Journal instruct- 
ed the faithful: “Hate the U.S., for she is 
the deadly enemy of the Chinese people. 
Despise the U.S., for she is a rotten im- 
perialist nation . . . Look with contempt 
on the U.S., for she is a paper tiger and 
can fully be defeated . . .” The Journal 
added that China should not fear superior 
U.S. resources. “This superiority,” it ex- 
plained ominously, “is only temporary 
. . . After the [Communist ] liberation of 
[Western] Europe, the total steel produc- 
tion of the Soviet Union and [its allies] 
will reach 67 million-odd tons, which 
means almost a parity with the amount 
produced in the U.S.” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
Phases of the Moon 


Paris heard last week that the Commu- 
nists planned a full-scale attack on Ton- 
kin’s Red River delta at the next full 
moon. Premier René Pleven called Gen- 
eral Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, one of 
France’s best soldiers, and asked him to 
take on the tough job of defending Indo- 
China. Said De Lattre: “I accept because 
it is my duty.” 

He planned to fly immediately to Indo- 
China, wield both political and military 
authority, which had been divided be- 
tween High Commissioner Pignon and 
General Marcel Carpentier. A trim, tough 
disciplinarian, described by his colleagues 
as électrique, De Lattre has been chief of 
Western European land forces under the 
Brussels five-power defense union, soon to 
be superseded by the broader North At- 
lantic twelve-power pact. 

Indo-China waited tensely for the next 
Communist move. If Red-backed Ho Chi 
Minh attacks with his Viet Minh army, 
De Lattre may throw him back, but if the 
Chinese pour in, as they have in Korea, 
the slim French forces will have to pull 
out. Last week the foreign colony which 
gathers at Hanoi’s Metropole Hotel rus- 
tled with rumors. Some said that the Chi- 
nese were already advancing from Lang- 
son, others that there was a deal on with 
the Viet Minh. The Metropole’s atmos- 
phere was one of anxious, noisy gaiety. 
Foreign newsmen met with free-lancing 
pilots who were making small fortunes 
flying people out of the threatened area. 

Outside the Hotel Metropole in the Rue 
Paul Bert people were quieter as they 
studied the news from Korea on the 
Agence Francaise de Presse bulletin board. 
Little Vietnamese men stood wooden- 
faced in their sharp suits and pearl grey 
fedoras, their Parker 51s and anti-magnet- 
ic, shockproof Swiss wrist watches. They 
were observing the West’s humbling with 
a terrified, frozen-faced satisfaction; their 
Western watches are the fancy kind which 
tell the days of the month, the phases of 
the moon. As everybody in Hanoi knows, 
the next full moon occurs Dec. 24. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
Jackpots 


“Why,” asked the American, “are all the 
women in cocktail dresses at noon?” 

“Custom,” said the Frenchman. 

“Why,” asked the American, “are the 
men in mufflers and overcoats though it 
is hot?” 

“Custom,” said the Frenchman. 

“Why,” asked the American, “does 
everyone stand looking at the little door 
with the steps leading up to it?” 

“Behind that door,” said the French- 
man, “the members of the Goncourt Acad- 
emy are selecting the best one of the 300 
novels published in France this year for 
Edmond de Goncourt’s 5,000-franc prize.” 

Five Pouilly-Fuissés. At the Restaurant 
Drouant in the Rue Gaillon, the academy 
members were taking longer than usual to 
make their annual selection. A waiter bat- 
tled his way through the crowd, muttering: 
“My God, four ballots and five Pouilly- 
Fuissés and still these gentlemen have de- 
cided nothing!” Someone said: “They are 
not going to award a prize this year, they 
are not...” A voice roared: “Passageway! 
Clear a space for the photographers!” The 
door of the inner room opened, and look- 
ing solemnly down on the surging crowd 
stood Pierre Mac Orlan, painter, novelist, 
-and youngest (67) member of the acad- 
emy, who, by tradition, must announce 
the winner. Slowly Mac Orlan came down 
the steps, pushed his way to the micro- 
phone. Said he: “The Prix Goncourt for 
1950 goes to Paul Colin for his novel Les 
jeux sauvages.” 

There was silence, then someone yelled: 
“Who the hell is Paul Colin?” 

At that moment sharing a_ chicken 
luncheon with his father and father-in-law 
in a working-class apartment in the dusty, 
dirty Batignolles district above the Gare 
St. Lazare, Paul Colin was not aware that 
he had captured the year’s literary jack- 
pot. Novelist Colin, a thin, retiring young 
man, was living on unemployment relief. 

But a few hours later, guest of honor at 
a publisher's reception, he was on his way 
through an amazing series of adventures. 
Colin, who would have found it hard to 
get into the editor’s office of Figaro on 
Monday, wrote Figaro’s front-page lit- 
erary essay on Wednesday. A short story 
that Colin could not place on Monday ap- 
peared Thursday in Les Nouvelles Lit- 
téraires. By Saturday his novel was being 
serialized in France-Dimanche, a sensa- 
tional weekly. All week the presses roared, 
boosting the total printing of his book (a 
modest story about a group of adults who 
try to recapture the happy camaraderie of 
childhood on an estate in the Sologne re- 
gion, and fail because they no longer pos- 
sess the simple cruelty of children) from 
the original 5,000 to 100,000. 

Three Martinis. Something similar, 
though on a smaller scale, was happening 
simultaneously to a score of other French 
authors. The Prix Fémina had gone to 
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Serge Groussard for his La femme sans 
passé, a grim story of a murderess’ flight 
on a river barge; the Prix Théophraste 
Renaudot to Pierre Molaine (in real life 
Major Léopold Faure, tank officer in the 
French army) for his Les orgues de l’enfer, 
a story about a resistance fighter hiding 
from the Gestapo in an insane asylum, The 
fourth big prize, the Prix Jnterallié, was 
yet to come. 

But there were plenty of smaller prizes. 
A group of writers who like to dine in the 
Brasserie Lipp on the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main met, drank three Martinis, and 


awarded the international prize of the 
French Book Club to Robert Penn Warren 
for the French translation of All the King’s 
Men. The same group of men then got up, 


Intercontinentcle 
AvuTHOR Pavut COLIN 
The simple cruelty of children. 


walked across the street to the Café des 
Deux Magots, and awarded the Prix des 
Deux Magots, sponsored by the owners of 
the café, to Jean Masarés for his Comme 
le pélican du-désert. Over on the Right 
Bank that same afternoon the editors of 
the newspaper Parisien Libéré were award- 
ing its Prix de la Vérité to a book reporting 
bad conditions in French hospitals. The 
Prix Scarron for books of humor went to 
Ernestine Gilbreth Carey and Frank Gil- 
breth Jr. for their Treize 4 la dousaine 
(Cheaper by the Dozen). The prize, which 
is supposed to be 500 gold écus, was paid 
off this year in 500 ten-franc aluminum 
pieces, all in a spirit of high good humor. 
The Prix Rabelais (50 liters of Brouilly 
wine) went to H, P. Gassier, a cartoonist. 

It was, indeed, the prize-giving season. 
Outside the Restaurant Drouant in the 
Rue Gaillon, a policeman remarked to the 
driver of a Radio Diffusion Francaise truck 
that he had sensed a new vitality in French 
literature this year. 





GERMANY 


"Contemporary Poetry" 

East Berlin's Reds last week staged a 
new play at the Kammerspiel theater to 
explain the U.S. Written by Gustav von 
Wagenheim, a resident of Moscow for 
twelve years, it is called Auch in Amerika 
(In America Too), and dedicated “to 
Howard Fast and the youth of America 
who do not want war.” The setting: a 
peaceful, lakeside American cottage in- 
habited by grandfather (wiped out by the 
big trusts), father (worried about his 
$125,000-a-year job), mother (worried 
about father) and son Larry (worried 
about everybody). 

Larry is a “progressive student.” He has 
found out that father is not only an atom- 
ic scientist but a warmonger with Ku Klux 
Klan connections. Sample dialogue: 

Larry: What do you know of father’s 
connections with General MacFarren? 

Mother: That doesn't interest me. 

Larry: Wouldn’t it interest you that 
MacFarren has organized a secret Ku Klux 
group? 

Mother: And you mean father is in it? 
My husband . . . he’s a respectable person. 

Larry (bitterly): That’s the respectable 
person who, in the year 1950 after Christ, 
drums lies into you that we must start a 
war to gain world leadership. 

Mother (hysterically): No war! There 
shall be no war! 

Larry whips out a peace petition; moth- 
er signs. Not so father, a tough capitalist, 
who angrily refuses, threatens mother with 
Klan vengeance, shuts up only when Larry 
pulls a gun on him. 

Auch in Amerika opened to a packed 
house. At every political punch line, rhyth- 
mic rehearsed applause thundered from 
one section of the audience. Next day the 
Communist press dutifully trotted out re- 
views, though the chore was almost too 
much for Berliner Zeitung Critic Hans 
Ulrich Eylau, who cautiousty wrote he 
thought the play’s denouement a little 
hard to take. Gulped Eylau: “This is not 
to be a critical final judgment. It is just 
the result of a first encounter with a play 
that in spite of all its shortcomings is. . . 
an enrichment of our scanty stock of po- 
litical contemporary poetry.” 


"Like Notes from a Flute" 


One of the sharpest thorns in East Ger- 
many’s Communist hide is a 14-month-old 
underground organization directed from 
West Berlin. The Investigating Committee 
of Free Lawyers of the Soviet Zone was 
founded by Dr. Theo Friedenau, 39-year- 
old lawyer, who has a 500,000 East mark 
Communist price tag on his head. His or- 
ganization of 3.000 East German lawyers, 
judges and public officials exposes Soviet 
zone perversions of justice and tries to 
frighten Communist officials by reporting 
their crimes to Friedenau in Berlin. 

Friedenau keeps the ever-mounting 
score for future retribution, never stops 
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telling the Reds about it. A constant flow 
of warnings from his typewriter penetrates 
East Germany. Before the zone’s rigged 
October election, the underground blan- 
keted the countryside with posters and 
carefully documented pamphlets blasting 
Red nominees as crooks and stooges. Bald, 


professorial Lawyer Friedenau, whose 
black sideburns reach almost to his chin, 
boasts that as a result of underground 
activity 70% of East zone finance offices 
recently refused to enforce Communist 
directives expropriating business enter- 
prises. 

Last week, Friedenau got his best chance 
yet to nail Red lies when the East German 
Communists imprisoned seven Thuringian 
bank officials after a trial at Erfurt on 
trumped-up charges of “sabotage.” Friede- 
nau knew all about it. 

For four months he had had in his pos- 
session the complete Communist file of 
the evidence, prepared by the trial’s origi- 
nal prosecutor, handsome, 34-year-old 
Heinz Perscheid, who fled to West Ger- 
many last August rather than proceed 
with the case. Perscheid’s dossier was 
dynamite. It proved that the Red's judi- 
cial masquerade was staged to smash the 
Liberal Democratic Party, to which the 
defendants belonged, because it had re- 
fused to collaborate with the Socialist 
Unity (Communist) Party. Perscheid had 
received special tutelage from Fritz Lange, 
chairman of East Germany’s State Control 
Commission. Perscheid quoted Lange as 
telling him: “The prosecution and court 
are our mouthpieces. What we blow into 
them from the back must come out in 
front like notes from a flute.” Shortly be- 
fore Perscheid fled, Lange dictated a new 
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PRAYER ON A VOLCANO 

Praying that their homes would be spared, these Sicilian villagers last week 
marched in straggling, smoke-shrouded religious processions near erupting 
Mount Etna’s fiery molten lava streams. Etna, Europe’s highest (10,741 ft.) 
volcano, was blowing its top in its biggest eruption since 1928, pouring a 
lava stream more than 2,000 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep down its craggy slopes. 
At week’s end, after 15 explosive days, Etna showed no signs of calming down. 


. 


and harsher charge sheet, threatened that 
“the judge who doesn’t rule the way we 
want will be arrested in court as an Anglo- 
American agent.” 

The defendants got sentences of from 
two to 15 years, but East and West Ger- 
mans, thanks to Perscheid and Friedenau, 
got a detailed picture of the dress rehearsal 
for the frame-up. 


HUNGARY 


Lockstep 

The Budapest monthly Muvelt Nep 
(Cultured People) laid out for its readers 
the Hungarian Communist line on danc- 
ing. The waltz and polka are “traditional- 
ly democratic.” The tango, fox trot and 
English waltz, though “reflections of the 
capitalist decline . . . cannot be classed 
with American dances. They may now be 
danced with taste.” But the samba, swing, 
boogie-woogie, rumba, conga and the like 
“are tools of aggression let loose by the 
bosses of America against human culture 
and progress.” 

However, warned Muvelt Nep: Hun- 
garian youth need not react by dancing 
“in overalls and with a hammer clenched 
in the hand.” That would be “leftist devi- 
ationism.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Red Blueprint 

Czech Reds had always claimed that 
the pro-Communist coup of February 
1948 was a spontaneous uprising by the 
masses to thwart a reactionary conspiracy. 
Last week the well-worn lie, its purpose 
served, was discarded. With Czechoslova- 













kia’s police state well entrenched, Deputy 
Prime Minister Zdenek Fierlinger* could 
afford to tell the truth: “Plans for a new 
people’s democratic Czechoslovakia were 
made in Moscow” even before World War 
II ended. “Stalin in the Kremlin, with 
ingenious foresight, drew the outlines of a 
new Czechoslovakia, as well as of a broth- 
erly new Poland, on the map of central 
Europe. A new government was prepared 
to take over our new state.” 


INDONESIA 


Ire over Irian 

In the Indonesian’s atlas the western 
part of New Guinea is called Irian. No one 
is quite sure what the word signifies. One 
theory is that it means nothing, another 
that it means “warm land.” It is, indeed, 
a torrid jungle and mountain wilderness 
as big as California, Sparsely inhabited by 
fuzzy-wuzzy Melanesian cannibals and 
practically unexploited, it has been a 
Dutch colony the past 122 years. Last 
week Irian was also a hot focus of argu- 
ment between its Dutch rulers and the 
bumptious young Republic of Indonesia. 

The dispute began in the postwar strug- 
gle of the Indies. When the Dutch recog- 
nized Indonesia’s independence (in No- 
vember 1949), it was agreed that the 
status of Irian, which both countries 
claimed, would be settled at a conference 
to be held within a year. 

As months passed and conference time 
approached, Irian became more & more in- 
volved in local Indonesian politics. Presi- 
dent Soekarno insisted the controversial 
territory must belong to Indonesia. It was 
a popular issue; the new state’s politicos 
drummed it up, for it helped detract atten- 
tion from such internal difficulties as ban- 
ditry and inflation. 

The Australians, who rule East New 
Guinea, backed the Dutch; they let it be 
known that they would rather take over 
the island’s western half than see it in 
Indonesian hands. 

Against this background last week 
Dutch and Indonesian representatives met 
in The Hague for the parley that would 
determine Irian’s destiny. Soekarno’s men, 
led by Foreign Minister Mohamed Rum, 
demanded control within six months. Led 
by Foreign Minister Dirk Stikker, The 
Netherlands’ men testily replied that they 
could not negotiate on the basis of such a 
proposal. They argued, in effect, that they 
were more capable and responsible colonial 
administrators than the untried Indone- 
sians, and that West New Guinea’s prim- 
itive inhabitants needed their benevolent 
aid. “Whoever calls this task of civiliza- 
tion colonialism,” a Dutch spokesman said, 
“uses an ugly qualification for a splendid 
task.” 

The Indonesians sniffed suspiciously 
and rejected the Dutch answer. This week 
the conferees continued their talks and a 
search for a compromise. 


% Onetime Socialist leader who betrayed his 
party to the Reds, has since been known to 
Czechs as Dr. Quislinger. 
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“It’s like hunting phantoms, stalking 
chamois goats in the Alps,” writes an Amer- 
ican friend of Canadian Club. “Shy and fast, 
they scent you before you see them. We spotted 
one on a cloudy peak near Grindelwald. My 
shot was perfect —but my chamois vanished! 
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CANADA 


Accommodations Wanted 

While the Truman-Attlee talks were 
going on in Washington last week, Canada 
voiced its own Asian policy. On the sur- 
face it seemed to be even more concilia- 
tory than Britain’s. Canadian leaders evi- 
dently were deeply fearful that the West 
was skidding into a futile, ruinous war, 
but the alternative they offered looked 
strangely like peace at just about the 
price that Red China was likely to ask. 

The Canadian policy was set forth in a 
more direct and specific form than the 
British position. As stated by External 
Affairs Chief Lester Bowles Pearson, and 
discussed privately by Ottawa officials, 
Canada’s view of the situation added up 
to this: 

@ War with China is unthinkable: it 
would be a sinkhole of Western strength, 
a “trap” plotted in Moscow to divert the 
West from defense of Europe. 

@ The West should seek a cease-fire in 
Korea, then try to bargain with Red 
Leader Mao Tse-tung for a working agree- 
ment with Asian Communism. 

@ The West might still avert disaster 
through accelerated rearmament and more 
aid to have-not peoples, provided that 
Russia was not yet ready for total war. 

Beyond this, Pearson had no specific 
proposals, He thought the Western tune 
could be played by ear around the con- 
ference table. But broadly Canada fa- 
vored a settlement in which Mao would 
withdraw from Korea in return for West- 
em concessions—presumably the admis- 
sion of the Chinese Communists to the 
United Nations and abandonment of For- 
mosa and Chiang Kai-shek. 

Said Pearson: “I know that the policy 
I suggest will be called ‘appeasement’ by 
some ... Let us not be frightened by 
words.” He argued that this would be no 
Munich because it would sacrifice no- 
body’s freedom. Pearson’s word for his 
program: “Accommodations.” 

For all of the diplomatic smoke and 
steam, there was no real doubt in Ottawa 
or elsewhere that Canada stood squarely 
with the U.S. if total war proved to be 
the fateful outcome. Almost as a token of 
this, when the U.S. ordered an embargo 
on trade with Communist China last week, 
the Dominion immediately followed suit. 


THE AMERICAS 

Belt-Tightening 

In the year and a half that Edward G. 
Miller Jr. has been U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, he has scored many a point 
with sympathetic words and by deft han- 
dling of sensitive Latin Americans. Last 
week Miller peeled off his velvet gloves 
in a blunt address to U.S. coffeemen and 
Brazilian guests at the National Coffee 
Association’s convention in Boca Raton, 
Fla. Miller's message: the U.S. expects 
Latin America to share in the world strug- 
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gle against Communist imperialism by ad- 
justing its economy to the realities of the 
U.S. war-production program. The Latin 
countries’ first tasks, he said, would be to 
tighten their belts, prepare for rationing 
of U.S. exports, increase their own produc- 
tion of strategic materials for sale at con- 
trolled prices, and brace themselves for 
the hardships of economic mobilization. 
Miller had little to say about the tick- 
lish subject of coffee production and 
prices; the inference was that the State 
Department no longer considered the con- 
troversial Gillette report on coffee-market 
manipulations (Time, June 19) a hot is- 
sue. Instead, he bore down on world is- 
sues. Said he; “It may perhaps be charged 
that the remarks I make are not 





Wide World 
LEsTER PEARSON 


A tune to be played by ear. 


wholly in accord with the traditional con- 
cepts of diplomatic conduct . . . The peo- 
ples of Latin America [must] realize and 
appreciate the magnitude of our effort 
and sacrifice in treasure and blood in the 
far-flung fields of the East-West conflict 
- » « While we are making these sacrifices 
to defend our national integrity, we are 
[contributing] very particularly to the 
security of the entire hemisphere.” 

Miller mentioned recent spectacular 
dollar earnings by Latin American coun- 
tries selling strategic goods to the U.S., 
and warned that this flow of dollars, con- 
tinued in the future, would bring a new 
danger of inflation, since the U.S. on a 
war-production footing must cut down or 
eliminate many exports. Nevertheless, 
Miller said, the U.S. can guarantee that 
Latin America will get its share of scarce 
U.S. goods in return for full cooperation. 
“But we must face up to the fact,” he 
said, “that shortages and controls are 
inevitable.” 


MEXICO 
Good While It Lasted 


Before going to his store in Mexico City 
one morning last week, a bookseller put in 
a precautionary phone call to his head 
clerk. Plainclothes cops, the loyal em- 
ployee reported, had been riffling through 
the store’s ample stock of pornographic 
novels and postcards, and were awaiting 
the owner’s arrival. The owner, however, 
hastened to a district judge and got a 
magic writ called an amparo. When he 
walked into the store soon afterward and 
the detectives tried to arrest him, he pro- 
duced the amparo. With a sigh of frustra- 
tion, the cops shut the books and went 
away. The bookseller could be reasonably 
sure that they would not bother him again 
for another three months. 

An amparo (literally: protection) is a 
Mexican legal confection with elements 
of habeas corpus, stay of execution and 
injunction, all rolled into one. Anyone 
who feels that he has been or is about 
to be the victim of unjust police or court 
action may apply for an amparo, By its 
terms, no arrest may be made or judg- 
ment executed in a specific case until the 
court issuing the amparo has had a chance 
to review the case and decide whether the 
agency involved is acting within the law. 
Its great advantage from the lawbreaker’s 
point of view is that the huge backlog of 
amparo cases virtually guarantees a three- 
to four-month delay before a hearing. 
When the time is nearly up, the shady 
character can find another judge and get 
another amparo. 

One way for authorities to get around 
the right of amparo is to carry out a 
sabadaso, a surprise arrest after Saturday 
noon, when all government offices, includ- 
ing the courts, are closed. But all arrests 
cannot wait till a weekend, and besides, 
sabadaszos are considered unsportsmanlike. 
This week the Mexican Senate was put- 
ting the final touches on a bill, sponsored 
by President Miguel Aleman, to take some 
of the obvious kinks out of the amparo 
system, 

The new law will increase the number 
of tribunals dealing with amparos, and as- 
sign to each court three judges, all individ- 
ually empowered to hand down fast judg- 
ments in amparo matters. The measure is 
intended to reduce the backlog of cases 
and insure judgment within a few days. 


CUBA 
Back to Paradise? 


Since his return from exile two years 
ago ex-President Fulgencio Batista, 49, 
has been living quietly on an estate out- 
side Havana. Last week Batista, who gave 
Cuba eleven years of “disciplined democ- 
racy” between 1933 and 1944, announced 
that he would run for President again in 
1952. Said the greying ex-Strong Man: 
“This island would be a paradise if it 
were properly governed.” 
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Notions in Motion 


As far as he is concerned, famed Chem- 
ist Harold C. Urey told University of 
Miami students, his own study of the uni- 
verse “leaves little doubt that life has oc- 
curred on other planets. I doubt if the 
human race is the most intelligent form 
of life.” 

All this chatter about interplanetary 
travel began to irritate Novelist-Colum- 
nist J. B. Priestley, who wrote in the 
London News Chronicle: “The world we 
know at present is in no fit state to take 
over the dreariest little meteor. . . If we 
have the courage and patience, the energy 
and skill, to take us voyaging to other 
planets, then let us use some of these to 
tidy up and civilize this earth. One world 
at a time, please.” 

Before he flew to Stockholm to pick up 
his Nobel Prize money, Novelist William 
(Intruder in the Dust) Faulkner, a qual- 
ified authority on the seamy side of life, 
was cornered by Manhattan reporters who 
asked him what he considered the most 
decadent aspect of American life. An- 
swered Faulkner: “It’s this running people 
down and getting interviews and pictures 
of them just because something’s hap- 
pened to them.” For the presentation in 
Stockholm, Faulkner made his first ap- 
pearance before a microphone and TV 
cameras, wore white tie & tails for the 
first time, met fellow Prizewinner Ber- 
trand Russell, who confessed that he had 
read none of Faulkner’s books. Asked by 
reporters for a comment on his prize, 
Faulkner said: “This is the top. After 
that, there is nothing for a writer to live 
for, to wait for any longer. I am proud 
and flattered.” 

In Denver, Violinist Yehudi Menv- 
hin, 34, onetime child prodigy, mused: 
“J have never looked upon myself as an 
oddity, or regarded myself as anything 
but a completely normal human being. 





International 


Yoct Berra 
Subconscious yearning. 
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Acme 
Tue Duke & DucHEss OF WINDSOR 
Delayed proofreading. 


Because of this attitude, I have 
toppled off an imaginary pedestal.” 

After due thought, the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists decided that 
America’s “most stimulating faces” in- 
cluded: Ernest Hemingway, whose face 
“proclaims, ‘I’ve hair on my _ chest’”; 
Cinemactress Ava Gardner, whose face 
“stimulates desire” and “has the potential 
explosiveness of the H-bomb”; the New 
York Yankees’ Catcher Yogi Berra, who 
“stimulates women’s subconscious yearn- 
ing for the Neanderthal man” with “the 
most down-to-earth face in America.” 

“A person has to be un-normal to get 
into this kind of business,” concluded 
Cinemactress Lauren (“The Look”) Ba- 
call. “In the first place, you have to be 
slightly demented to make a fool of your- 
self in front of . . . a whole crew of peo- 
ple who don’t care a bit about what you 
are doing. . . Also you have to be a little 
nuts to get up at 6 o’clock every morning 
to go to work.” 


Money & Muscle 


Rachele Mussolini, 61, widow of the 
late Benito, finally got possession of her 
old dowry farm near Forli, plus six other 
farms and two villas once owned by the 
dictator. One catch: the government 
slapped a $16,000 mortgage on the prop- 
erty owned by II Duce, which represented, 
it said, wartime profits made during his 
regime. 

Bothered by lack of funds and the fear 
of a “shabby, stingy bimillenary,” Novel- 
ist Jules (Men of Good Will) Romains 
resigned his job as head of the planning 
committee to celebrate Paris’ 2,cooth an- 
niversary next year. 

After a strenuous love scene with sultry 
Cinemactress Linda Darnell, hefty Paul 
Douglas, 43, who had some rib cartilages 
pulled loose in a cinema football scene a 
fortnight ago, went to the doctor to have 
his ribs taped up again. 


never 





Matters of Moment 


While Parliament considered boosting 
his pension 800% (to $6,926 a year), 
Composer Jean Sibelius celebrated a 
quiet 85th birthday at his home, Ainola, 
near Jarvenpaa, opened a few presents, 
including 500 cigars, saw a few visitors, 
including President Juho Paasikivi, who 
brought along a present: a solid gold 
medal weighing about a pound. 

Docking in Manhattan aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of Windsor 
found the Duchess, who had arrived last 
month, waiting for him at the pier. He 
gave her one royal buss, and then half a 
dozen more for the benefit of photogra- 
phers. As for all those rumors of a rift, he 
explained that he had stayed behind in 
France merely to finish some proofreading 
on his memoirs. 

In royal convoy, the frigate Surprise, 
carrying Princess Elizabeth, escorted by 
the frigate Magpie, commanded by the 
Duke of Edinburgh, put into Turko- 
Limano for a six-day unofficial visit to 
Greece and the duke’s family. 

Back home in London, King George VI 
escorted Queen Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret across the Thames to the Old 
Vic to see Twelfth Night. It was the first 
time in history that a British sovereign 
had entered the 132-year-old theater. 

Winner of the 1950 Academy of Ameri- 
can Poets’ $5,000 fellowship: Painter-Poet 
E. E. (Tulips and Chimneys) Cummings. 

Hollywood home life was having its 
usual ups & downs. After another spat 
with Martha Vickers, his third wife, 
quick-tempered Mickey Rooney, 30, 
huffed off to live with his mother for a 
while. After seven months of marriage, 
Elizabeth Taylor, 18, and Conrad 


(“Nick”) Hilton Jr., 23, decided to try a 
separation test. 

In the new Broadway revue, Bless You 
All, up popped former “Citizen of the 
World” Garry Davis. This time he was 
playing supporting roles, including a sales- 
man of “miracle drugs.” 





J. R. Eyerman—tire 
Ava GARDNER 
Explosive desire. 
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KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL PoLicyMoLoER Since 1922. Dr. Suits, distinguished 


scientist, bought his first policy with this company while he was still in school. 
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ve observed that 
there are two ways 


to buy life insurance 


A statement of special interest to young people 
who must plan now for lifetime security 


by DR. ©. G. SUITS 


Vice President and Director of Research, 
General Electric Company 


“we people seem to buy life insurance at ran- 
dom, They buy mainly because of a vague 
feeling that they ‘ought to have more insurance’, Or 
because some policy is represented as ‘a good buy’, 
“A second, and far wiser way, is to purchase life 
insurance according to an over-all plan. That means 
carefully analyzing the need, setting up a definite goal 
of security, and working steadily toward it, 

“The life insurance agent is important here. His 
function is much like that of the scientist in the labo- 
ratory. He visualizes the objective, assembles all 
facts, puts each element to the test of experience, then 
works out a formula for obtaining the results desired. 

“How much life insurance we own is often not 
nearly so important as how well the individual poli- 
cies are fitted together into a balanced program.” 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU HAVE REVIEWED western Mutual agent, For he is trained to give under- 


YOUR LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


standing advice. The company he represents is one of the 


six largest. It has over 90 years’ experience. 


p* THS, deaths, marriages, changing needs, shifting Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers so many signifi- 

costs and taxes ... all affect protection plans. A life cant advantages, including low net cost, that no other life 

insurance program needs review at least every two years. insurance company excels it in that happiest of all business 
You'll find real assistance when you call upon a North- relationships—old customers coming back for more. 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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WITH LATIN GAYETY 


CJancinaling 


WITH FOREIGN DELIGHTS 








Leave winter’s blasts behind—relax 
in this fabulous holiday-isle! Here 
you'll find foreign fun galore in a 
charming, leisurely Latin setting. 
Havana delights you with golden 
beaches... gaming and nightlife... 
fascinating sports and fiestas. 

The rest of Cuba offers you famed 
spos ... historic cities... Varadero 
Beach and the legendary Isle of 
Pines. 

* Average winter temperature: 73° 
* ONLY 90 MILES from the U. S. 

* EASY TO REACH by air or sea. 

* NO PASSPORTS for U. S. citizens. 


Information from Travel Agents or 


= CUBAN TOURIST 
[ct COMMISSION 
Havana: P. O. Box 1609 
New York: 122 E. 42 St. * Miami: 336 E. Flagler St. 
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MEDICINE 





The Farmer & the Drug 


Husky young T. C. Gaines, an Arizona 
farmer, had promised to lend his tractor 
to a neighbor. One day last May, as good 
as his word, he delivered the tractor and 
drove his truck over to the neighbor's 
farm to explain its workings. As he filled 
the tractor’s tank with gas, a hired hand 
lit a cigarette. A split second later, panic- 
stricken Gaines was streaking across the 
field, his gasoline-soaked clothes a flaming 
torch. His friends managed to halt his 
flight, put out the flames and got him to 





Last week, well on the road to complete 
recovery, Gaines appeared in person at 
Chicago before doctors from all over the 
country, as Exhibit A in a two-day confer- 
ence on ACTH sponsored by Armour & 
Co., first commercial producers of the hor- 
mone. His case offered the most dramatic 
evidence to date of the powers of the new 
drug. Though cautious in prediction as 
always, doctors studying Gaines’s recovery 
—together with that of several badly 
burned children—seemed inclined to agree 
that ACTH (which has been hopefully 
tried out on virtually every ailment from 


Dr. WHITELAW & PATIENT GAINES 
The time had come to play a hunch. 


the truck. No one else knew how, so 
Gaines himself had to drive 40 miles to 
the nearest hospital, a 42-bed affair main- 
tained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Once there, he collapsed. Receiving doc- 
tors, spotting the ugly third-degree burns 
which covered a full three-quarters of his 
body, had little hope that he would ever 
rise again. After giving him the standard 
treatment, the Indian Affairs doctors 
shipped him off by plane to Saint Monica 
Hospital in Phoenix. There he was put 
under the care of Dr. James Whitelaw. 

Skinless but Normal, With little to 
lose in Gaines’s case, Dr. Whitelaw decid- 
ed the time had come to play a hunch. He 
ordered all other medication stopped. 
Then he began injecting his patient at six- 
hour intervals with 20-milligram shots of 
ACTH, the new synthetic hormone (Time, 
April 10). Within five days the patient’s 
most dangerous symptoms had vanished. 
He was resting comfortably, “a normal 
man,” in the words of one doctor, “only 
without much skin.” 


tuberculosis to snakebite) might prove a 
potent cure for burns. 

Spider & Snake. By stimulating the 
adrenal glands during a crisis, the hor- 
mone injections serve to forestall most of 
the early complications (shock, pain, 
fever, infection, impairment of kidney 
function, loss of body fluids) which make 
burns most dangerous. As the cure pro- 
gresses, the increased glandular activity 
helps still further by sustaining appetite 
and promoting new skin growth. Since 
burns heal in a relatively short time, the 
burn victim need not worry about the bad 
side effects (excessive hair growth, face 
swelling, skin streaking, etc.) that often 
follow long-sustained dosages of the drug. 

Among the roo papers read at Chicago 
last week giving details of experiments in 
ACTH during the past year, there were 
other evidences of the drug’s usefulness in 
short-term applications. In Savannah 
ACTH had saved one woman from the 
bite of a black widow spider and another 
from the bite of a copperhead snake. Early 
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teller in the market 


Now! Two Ways to Say “Merry Christmas’’ 
with Famous Bonded OLD FORESTER 


A sparkling new Old Forester decanter! A famous gift-boxed 
bottle! Either way you give, you may be sure you are giving the elegant flavor— 
the traditional quality that has made Old Forester America’s Guest Whisky since 1870! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY ¢ BOTTLED IN BOND e 100 PROOF 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 








Independence 
Constitution. great new shops built around YOU 


MERICAN ingenuity has made these were set up. Hundreds of Americans 
A new Mediterranean liners the most visited .. . criticized . .. made suggestions. 
livable ships afloat. Before building, full Every detail, from arm chairs to air con- 
size models of staterooms and bathrooms ditioning, was traveler-tested. 







Dial Your Own Climate. Shipwide 
air-conditioning. Personal controls 
in all staterooms. A complete < 


change of air every eight minutes. > 
-¥ 
7 : : 


Poolside Cafe. Soda fountain, sun 
lounge, and cafe in a glass enclo- 
sure—opens like a convertible to 


‘a La 
< a 
heavenly Mediterranean skies. 
t 








Living Room by Day... Bedroom by Night. 
Beds magically appear from the walls, 
Private baths in all First and Cabin class 
rooms. Polarized portholes control out- 
side light. 


Sea Island Club... designed especially for 
this Sun-Liner. A large swimming pool 
with dramatic aqua-lighting. Spectator 
wing decks overlook a spacious play and 
refreshment area. 


LIVING GOES TO 





MAIDEN VOYAGE... 

GAA aes AMERICAN EXPORT LINES ) 
February 10, 1951. . . The INDEPENDENCE. == 
$3 days. 22 Mediterranean ports ¢ Rates from 

$1500 ¢ Regular service of the Constitution and \ 


Independence to Gibraltar, Naples, Cannes, THE SUN-LANE TO EUROPE v *-.. Fe 
Genoa and all Europe starts April 12, 1951 e “\ © 


Consult your Travel Agent or American 
Export Lines, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. © 1950, A. E. L. 
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administration of ACTH in some cases of 
rheumatic fever had seemed to avert per- 
manent damage to the heart. By & large, 
however, the Chicago papers proved only 
that doctors still have much to learn about 
the new drug. Where long-term adminis- 
tration of ACTH is necessary, as in cases 
of arthritis, the dangers inherent in the 
new drug still seem to threaten any last- 
ing benefits. Doctors could still deplore 
the first buoyant reports which indicated 
that ACTH might be a specific remedy 
for arthritis. 


All Is Forgiven 

“Doctors,” wrote cantankerous George 
Bernard Shaw in the preface to The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, which expressed the same 
bias, “are just like other Englishmen: 
most of them have no honor and no con- 
science.” 

Last week Britain’s independent medi- 
cal weekly, the Medical Press, showed its 
willingness to forgive & forget the Shavian 
animus against the profession and blame 
it all on the disillusionment of youth. (He 
was 50 when he wrote the play.) “Young 
Shaw’s first indirect contact with our pro- 
fession,” wrote the weekly, “may well 
have been when his father was operated on 
by Sir William Wilde [who] succeeded 
only in converting a convergent strabis- 
mus into a divergent one.” (To doctor- 
readers this meant that Ophthalmologist 
Wilde* had turned the elder Shaw from 
cross-eyed to wall-eyed.) “Shaw’s first 
personal encounter with our profession,” 
continued the weekly, “occurred during 
the *7os when a great epidemic of small- 
pox broke out. Shaw had been vaccinated 
in infancy and considered himself happily 
immune. Unfortunately he was mistaken 
and suffered a severe attack ... which 
grievously marked his face. Hence. . . his 
famous beard and his lifetime antipathy 
to our profession.” 

Shaw, concluded the weekly, “was a 
great and good man, though he did a lot 
of mischief.” 


From the Discard 


If Chicago’s hormone conference offered 
little new hope for arthritis sufferers, there 
was brighter news last week in Milwaukee, 
80 miles farther north, There at a staff 
meeting at St. Mary's Hospital, Drs. Mil- 
lard Tufts, S.B. Pessin and Tiber Green- 
walt announced a new anti-arthritic serum 
that can be extracted at any hospital from 
discarded afterbirths, i.e., placenta and 
umbilical cords. 

Doctors have long noted that pregnancy 
relieves women suffering from rheumatoid 
arthritis. Blood serum taken from new 
mothers soon after delivery has even 
proved effective in treating the disease 
(Trae, Nov. 27). Rather than take blood 
from new mothers, Dr, Tufts decided to 
try something else. The same factor that 
prevents arthritis in pregnant women and 





* The father of famed Oscar and subject of an 
old Dublin joke: “Why are Sir William's nails 
so black?” “Because,” went the answer, “he 
scratches himself.” (For news of other scratches 
see below.) 
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Cresta Blanca Dry Watch 
--an outstanding California 
cocktail sherry, smooth yet 
sprightly. Pale amber in 
color, delicately dry, li A 
bodied, delighthul in 


and bouquet. 
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with desserts ...d 
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Maer Hine olwards Chiree 1889 


Against the sunny hillsides of California's 
famed Livermore Valley lies the picturesque Cresta 
Blanca Winery. Here, in handhewn limestone caves, 
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choice wines mature to rich, exquisite perfection, 
guided unhurriedly by master vintners in the old- 
world tradition. No wonder Cresta Blanca wines have 
won highest honors at sixteen International Judgings 
..-that experts acclaim these superlative Sherries unsur- 
passed among the world’s fine wines. Serve 
them soon—or make them your perfect sift, 
always received with appreciation and delight! 


© CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY « LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 




















Vitalis ; 
LIVE- ACTION Care 
gives you 
Handsomer Hair! 





FEEL the difference | 
in your scalp-SEE the difference | 
in your hair ! 


What a wonderful wake-up glow in your scalp 
—when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the 
famous **60-Second Workout!" 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair is 
neater, handsomer—set to stay that way all day! 
Natural looking—never “‘slicked down.” Vitalis 
contains no greasy liquid petro- 
latum—just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. Get Vitalis at your drug 
counter or barber shop. 


@ Many skin specialists prescribe 
two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. 





A Product of 
Bristol-Myers 


\ 
60-Second Workout” 
NEW! for cream 


tonic fans... lighter-bodied 


VITALIS HAIR CREAM 


gives your hair that 


CLEAN-GROOMED LOOK. 


NO heavy film! NO sticky comb! 
NO messy hands! 








infants (who never have arthritis), he 
reasoned, must lie in the blood of the 
placenta, gallons of which are thrown away 
every day in any obstetrical center. 


In company with his colleagues, Dr. | 


Tufts refined from placenta blood some 
serum which he called PBS, and injected 
20 cc. into the arm of a patient who had 
suffered from severe rheumatoid arthritis 
for more than ten years. After three injec- 
tions she reported, “My pain and swelling 
began to disappear and I could notice the 
lump on my wrist start to go down... 
It’s wonderful, isn’t it?” 

Just as wonderful from the arthritis 
victims’ point of view was the fact that 
Dr. Tufts’s patients (nine so far) suffered 
no setbacks when treatment was stopped, 
and none of the side effects (diabetes and 
hardening of the arteries) generally re- 
sulting from hormone treatment. 





Associated Press 
Canton’s Luce 
He adjusted his rate. 


G.P. 1950 


The new doctor in the Massachusetts 
town of Canton was a young man of 290 
with a brand-new wife, a brand-new med- 
ical degree, a friendly face, and not much 
more to recommend him. His first patient 
was the town treasurer, down with a nasty 
cold, Dr. Dean Sherwood Luce studied 
the case carefully, administered treatment 
and presented his bill—75¢. 

“I always paid 5o0¢,” grumped the town 
treasurer. Young Dr. Luce, the son of a 
Yankee sea captain who knew shoal wa- 
ters when he saw them, swallowed hard 
and adjusted his rate. 

That was in 1gos. Since then, Dr. 
Luce* has treated more colds and other 
ailments in Canton than he or anybody 
else can remember. The babies he has de- 
livered run into thousands. Many of them 
have come back to him to be delivered of 


* No kin to Henry R. Luce, editor in chief 
of Time, Lire & Fortune. 
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tastes richer!* 
costs 2 to V3 less! 


If you want egg nog that's “ice 
cream” rich, then make it with 
TEN-B-LOW—the very same 
TEN-B-LOW used in making homemade 
ice cream. This easy recipe gives delicious 
flavor you can't ee any other way—not 
| even with the finest fresh ingredients. 
TEN-B-LOW makes the best egg nog you 
ever tasted. And here's the reason: Goce 
concentration more than half of TEN-B- 
LOW's volume is rich, heavier-than-whi 
ping cream. Yet egg nog made with TEN- 
-LOW costs ¥2 to 4% less than prepared 
egz nog or egg nog made at home from 
fresh ingredients! 


1. Beat separacely, white and yolks of 5 





eggs. 

2. Add \% cup sugar to stiffly beaten egg 
whites. 

3. Gradually add 1 quart milk and 2 cea- 
ser vanilla extract to 1 can TEN-B- 


4. Add well-beaten egg yolks to TEN-B- 
LOW mixture. Fold in beaten egg whites. 
5. When 1 pint whiskey is added, this 
recipe makes 234 quarts. 
6. Sprinkle with nutmeg. Serve ice cold. 
Complete cee nog recipe on label of every 
can of Ten-B-Low. 
“Before concentration, more than half of 
| Ten-B-Low’s volume is fresh, heavier- 
than-whipping cream. Other ingredients: 
egg yolks, sugar, milk. 
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CONCENTRATED REAL ICE CREAM 


Architect 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
says: “I get near to the 
news reading TIME.” 
*enereenereenrt#ee#t #@e#ee#ee#ee#ee# 
Actor 
FREDRIC MARCH 
says: ‘Now more than ever 
how essential it is for us 
to take TIME.” 
eoeeereveeeveneee#es#e ee @&@ @ 
Columnist 
HEDDA HOPPER 
says: “I save Friday 
evening sol can devour 
TIME cover to cover.” 
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their own babies, and several of the second 
generation have come back to be delivered 
of the third. The modest fees that Dr. 
Luce has often failed to collect lie re- 
corded and forgotten in musty ledgers. 
“The minute young interns start thinking 
about the money they're going to get in 
their profession,” Dr. Luce now says, 
“that minute they start to be failures.” 

Dr. Luce always had more urgent things 
to think about: one night in 1908, for in- 
stance, at a time when confinements, com- 
plete with delivery, grossed him $8 apiece, 
he traveled by streetcar through a blizzard 
to help a young mother give birth to 
triplets. All were forceps deliveries. Mid- 
way through the business the young fa- 
ther, who was helping out as anesthetist, 
fainted dead away. Dr. Luce left him on 
the floor and carried on alone. A year 
later he was going sleepless to make 40 
calls a day by foot and by buggy in an 
effort to halt a milk-borne epidemic that 
felled almost a fifth of his town, 

Today, when 74-year-old Dr. Luce is 
not actually treating patients, he serves as 
school doctor, trustee of the local library, 
and member of the local board of health. 
In his spare time, he attends postgraduate 
courses and pursues a favorite hobby— 
writing for the district medical paper 
which he edited last year. Between times 
he follows research on diabetes, from 
which he himself has suffered since he 
served as a captain in World War I. 

Because his 45 years of service to his 
community is typical rather than unique, 
the American Medical Association con- 
vening in Cleveland last week gave Can- 
ton’s Dr. Dean Sherwood Luce a gold 
medal and named him “Family Doctor 
of the Year.” 


Too Many Baths 


Everyone itches at one time or anoth- 
er, and almost everyone scratches. But 
scratching is seldom if ever the best cure 
for itches, and itches are sometimes not 
the reason for scratching. 

Last week in Chicago at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy of 
Dermatology and Syphilology, Philadel- 
phia Psychiatrist O. Spurgeon English of- 
fered suggestions on curing certain kinds 
of itch. Go behind the itch, he said in 
effect, to see what’s wrong: when a teen- 
ager itches, treat the parents as well; when 
a husband itches, treat the wife. “A great 
deal of human security and peace of mind 
is derived through the skin,” said Dr. Eng- 
lish, “When this sense of well-being is not 
maintained, the deprivation can often be 
felt in the skin.” 

Indianapolis’ Dr. Philip Durham Seitz 
suggested that many a chronic scratcher 
could be cured by kindness and an atten- 
tive ear. To his associates, said Seitz, the 
scratcher often appears as a “cold fish,” 
whereas in reality he is deeply sensitive to 
slights. When hurt, his only recourse to 
relieve his anger and gratify his longing 
for love is by applying the fingernails. 

Dr. Clyde Cummer of Cleveland had an 
even simpler explanation for skin trouble. 
Many Americans, he said, take too many 
baths, 
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Ropin’s “PyGMALION & GALATEA” 


Passionate Pioneer 


Two bearded Frenchmen, Paul Cézanne 
and Auguste Rodin, swung wide the gates 
of modernart. What Cézanne’s deep, crusty 
researches into the shapes of landscape did 
for modern painting, Rodin’s passionate 
punching, kneading, twisting, squeezing 
and stretching of the human figure did for 
modern sculpture. Last week a Manhattan 
gallery honored the pioneer sculptor with 
a show of small works by him and 27 mod- 
erns, “The Heritage of Auguste Rodin.” 

Nineteenth Century sculpture was more 
lifelike than lively, consisting 
mostly of well-proportioned 
heroes and heroines correctly 
modeled in conventional poses. 
Young Rodin easily licked his 
contemporaries at that game. 
His male nude Age of Bronze 
caused a scandal at the “Paris 
Salon of 1877” because the 
judges mistakenly supposed it 
must have been cast from life. 
No one could make the same 
mistake about his later, greater 
bronzes. Dented everywhere by 
Rodin’s thick thumbs, they were 
expressions of life, rather than 
copies. His marbles, when made 
by professional stone carvers 
from Rodin’s clay models, were 
comparatively chill. His line 
and wash drawings were among 
his most spontaneous and there- 
fore best creations. 

When Rodin died in 1917, he 
had made spontaneity the rule 
instead of the exception in sculp- 
ture. A few of his followers, 
among them Aristide Maillol, 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck and Jacques 
Lipchitz, combined it as he had 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
body and the classical tradition, 
The greater number used it as a 
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Lrecuitz’ “Marspen Hartiey” 
With spontaneity, tradition. 


ART 


substitute for knowledge. Many of those 
in last week’s show were like men who, 
having never learned to sing, just shout. 
There were others who seemed not to be- 
long in the exhibition at all. The doughnut- 
soft abstractions of Jean Arp, the polished 
simplifications of Constantin Brancusi, the 
striding stick-figures of Alberto Giacometti 
and Henry Moore’s pierced fantasies would 
probably have baffled Rodin as much as 
they do most gallerygoers. 





WituraMs’ “Human Wortp” 
With scholarship, nostalgia. 


Gimpel Fils Gallery 





Moore’s “RockinG CHair” 


For, like Cézanne, Rodin kept a firm 
hold on classical art. “I have invented 
nothing,” he wrote. “I look at things from 
a symbolic point of view, but it is Nature 
that gives me all that. I do not imitate the 
Greeks, but I try to put myself in the state 
of mind of the men who have left us the 
statues of antiquity.” 


Newcomer from Guiana 

A young Negro artist was startling and 
impressing London gallerygoers last week 
with a show of paintings as tangled and 
threatening as the jungles of his home 
colony, British Guiana. Painted 
in equatorial reds, yellows and 
greens, the canvases were packed 
with figures as sturdy as tree 
trunks, topped by faces with the 
wide, open, glowering eyes of 
frightened animals, 

The artist, 27-year-old Denis 
Williams, was no loincloth prim- 
itive. The son of a textile manu- 
facturer, he had goné to high 
school in Guiana’s capital city of 
Georgetown, worked as a postal 
clerk. Five years ago some of his 
spare-time paintings caught the 
eye of a British Council repre- 
sentative, won him an art schol- 
arship in England. 

England’s grey stone, gothic 
cathedrals and trim, bottle- 
green countryside, and the flesh- 
less abstractions of modern Eu- 
ropean art, only roused Williams’ 
nostalgia for Guiana. “I’d been 
too busy trying to understand 
European art and I'd over- 
looked the material at my own 
back door.” Last year he went 
home to Guiana to take another 
look. 

When he returned to England 
last May, he began sprawling his 
new ideas on huge canvases, with 
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One of the Great Moments of your life... Your Engagement 


Why it’s one of the most impor- 
tant times to see your life in- 
surance agent, 


"Tis ring. The uncles and aunts 
to meet. The kitchen showers. The 
cousins. The friends. The congratu- 
lations. The words spoken .. . and 
your heart’s secret elation. 


Seems like an awkward time to 


_Massachusell Mutual LIFE 


For nearly 100 years .. 


bring up life insurance. But when 
you know the extra comfort and 
happiness it means, you'll believe 
that life insurance belongs right next 
to your dearest wedding gift. 


Just talk to your Massachusetts 
Mutual Agent. You'll find that his 
character, training, and ability make 
him particularly qualified to help 
you. And when you see him, you'll 
find out how your life insurance 


.a@ great name in life insurance. 


program can be given a flexibility 
planned to fit the present and future 
problems of your life. 


Providing life insurance programs 
of “‘planned flexibility’ to meet 
changing insurance needs has been 
our job for almost one hundred 
years ... another good reason why, 
at the great moments of your life, 
you should talk over your plans with 
your Massachusetts Mutual Agent. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ncient LD ae ...best for giving 
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largest-selling “y year old 
straight Kentucky bourbon! 


it’s the whiskey with OMA We in its faVOr! ast or.xdoubie 4 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 proof. Ancient Age Distilling Co., Frankfort, Ky. © 1980 ANCIENT AGE OISTILUIN® co. 


“SOARING” 


Macbeth Gallery 


For simplicity, detail. 


the jagged outlines of modern cities and 
the twisting vegetable forms of the tropics, 
using “that atavistic something” of the 
primitive artist to illustrate such super- 
civilized symbols as The Mystic Marriage 
and Human World. 

Williams’ savagery and_ civilization 
seemed to be paying off. Critic Wyndham 
Lewis called him a “brilliant newcomer” 
and an “artist of genius.” The Tate Gallery 
was considering a Williams canvas for its 
collection. With most of his paintings sold 
or spoken for, Artist Williams was looking 
forward to giving up clerking for good, 
supporting his wife and two children by 
painting. 

What did he call himself? Williams 
wasn’t sure. “I don’t know,” he said. 
“Wyndham Lewis called me an existential- 
ist, but I don’t know what that means... 
I suppose I’m a human being—but that 
sounds pompous, doesn’t it?” 

Within Limits 

N.C. (for Newell Convers) Wyeth was 
one of the U.S.’s best illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books. His son Andrew, 33, is one of 
the nation’s best landscape painters and 
portraitists. On exhibition in a Manhat- 
tan gallery last week, young Andrew’s 
paintings were as gloomy and realistic as 
his father’s had been gay and romantic. 
They were also vastly skillful, as far as 
they went. 

No U.S. artist takes more pains over de- 
tails than does Andrew Wyeth. If a picture 





is rich enough in detail, he figures, it can 
be dramatically simple in its overall ef- 
fect. He once devoted three quarters of a 
painting to a grassy hillside, spent a month 
and a half brushing in each grass blade 
separately “to make it come toward you, 
that surge of earth.” Perfectionist though 
he is, Wyeth does not aim to please. The 
warmth, charm and dazzle of color are 
foreign to him; so are rhythmic arabesques 
of line. Using egg tempera and tiny brush- 
es, he paints mostly with dull browns, 
greys and blacks, composes his pictures to 
create a deathly sense of stillness and 
balance rather than of flow. 

Within the strict limits he sets himself, 
Wyeth’s carefully wrought tempera paint- 
ings almost invariably succeed in being 
both clear and convincing. Strangely 
enough, his watercolors, which he dashes 
off in a hurry, do too. In them his love of 
nature (preferably bleak) has much freer 
rein, and in them he proves himself a del- 
icate and sensitive draftsman, not merely 
a careful one. 

But the temperas, mostly records of 
the Pennsylvania countryside and Maine 
seacoast he knows best, are Wyeth’s chief 
work, The worst of them look unneces- 
sarily labored, but the best make him a 
candidate for the mantle of the great 
Pennsylvania realist Thomas Eakins. That 
dour master specialized in dramatizing the 
obvious, as Wyeth does in his crystal- 
line Spindrift. The earthier Eakins would 
never have attempted Soaring. 


Macbeth Gallery 


“SPINDRIFT” 
For drama, the obvious. 
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daily—fifteen minutes 












*“l soak my plates in 
Polident every day .. . to 
avoid Denture Breath. It’s 
such a blessing to know 
that they are odor-free.” 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 
ad 


_ Zi 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 


| sparkles... for a mouth that feels 


cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
...soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 
Soak plate or bridge 


\\ | | 
ect 


or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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ACTORS’ FACES 
Ray Bolger 





Ray Bolger, famous dancer and musical comedy star, 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Ray Bolger finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 






















Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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BACARDI 
COCKTAIL 


The 


world’s smoothest drink 


BACARDI 


world’s largest selling rum 


RUM...86 & 89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 








RELIGION 


How About the Bomb? 


Would use of the atom bomb be seemly 
in the eyes of God, and, if so, under what 
conditions? Singly and in groups, the 
world’s clergymen were doing their best 
last week to give the answer. 

@ Asked whether the U.S. would be justi- 
fied in using the atom bomb, Geopolitician 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., of George- 
town University, said: “If the Govern- 
ment of the United States has sound rea- 
son to believe... that... attack is be- 
ing mounted and ready . . . it would appear 
that President Truman would be morally 
justified to take defensive measures pro- 
portionate to the danger. That would mean 
use of the atomic bomb, as no power would 
launch a surprise attack on the United 
States without an adequate supply of 
atomic bombs ... Neither reason nor 
theology nor morals requires men or na- 
tions to commit suicide by requiring that 
we must await the first blow. . .” 

G Protestant Fundamentalist Carl McIn- 
tire’s International Council of Churches 
(Tre, May 16, 1949) was in agreement. 
Use of the bomb “to defend human free- 
dom, if necessary” would offend no moral 
principles, it declared. 

@ In western New York State, 78 clergy- 
men of a dozen Protestant denominations 
issued a plea against use of the bomb “lest 
we lose all claim to God's mercy by per- 
mitting the destruction of the innocent as 
well as the guilty.” 

@ In Michigan, 60 Methodist ministers 
dispatched a message to President Truman 
and Secretary of Defense Marshall: “‘Its 
previous use not having prevented the 
present crisis. . . and in consideration of 
the fact that the A-bomb is the extreme 
expression of violence completely contrary 
to Christian ethics, we. . . register our 
protest against either the use or the threat 
of the use of the A-bomb in any way.” 
@ Professor Robert M. Hawkins of Van- 
derbilt University’s School of Religion 
thought it a military rather than a moral 
question. “To me the atom bomb is just 
another weapon .. . Any weapon is in- 
humane, and I would rather be blown up 
with an atom bomb than bayoneted.” 

| @ In an official report received by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, a 16-man com- 
mission of clergy and laymen said: “If 
atomic weapons. . . are used against us or 
our friends in Europe or Asia, we believe 
that it could be justifiable for our Govern- 
ment to use them in retaliation. . .” 





. . . 

In Rome, Pope Pius XII issued an en- 
cyclical (Mirabile Illud) calling for a 
“sacred crusade” for peace. Though des- 
tined for other purposes, the human mind, 
he said, has devised “instruments of war of 
such power as to raise horror in the souls 
of all honest persons, above all because 
they do not strike only the armies but of- 
ten wipe out private citizens—children, 
women, the aged and the sick—and with 
them sacred buildings and the most out- 
standing monuments of art.” 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 




















STANFLAME 
CONVERSION BURNER 


This vertical upshot type 
changes boiler, furnace or 
winter gir conditioner into 
outomatic gas fired unit. 







NAVAHO 
FLOOR FURNACE 


This shallow gos fired unit 
requires no excavation for in- 
stallation in smell buildings 
with or without basement. 












DRESSLYN 


LAVATORY-DRESSING 
TABLE 











Combines vitreous 
china lovatory ond ready- 
built wood cabinet. For both 
or powder room. 


genuine 














SANISTAND 
URINAL FOR WOMEN 


Has been accloimed greotest 
improvement in public toilet 
facilities since invention of 
the woter closet. 








NEW MULTIFIN 
CONVECTORS 


Complete line of quality con- 
vectors including 63 factory- 
assembled stock model sizes, 
plus special service models 
for special requirements. 

















SINK FITTING 


Designed asa unit, this gleame 
ing, non-tarnishing deck type 
fitting is both better looking 
ond easier to use. 







SINK CABINETS 


Striking smooth-front cabinets 
for the fomous Hostess Sinks. 
Contain lots of storege space 
and built-in conveniences. 
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ARCOLINER 
WET BASE BOILER 
A special streamlined, lower- 


cost model of the famous wet 
bose, oil fired boiler. 
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American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp - Dept. T-120, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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Buffalo offers industry a strategic location for economic distribution, More than 
65 million people—almost half of the population of the United States and nearly 
70 per cent of the population of Canada—live within a radius of 500 miles from 
Buffalo. This market is served by a mighty network of transportation. It can be sup- 


plied overnight by rail or highway; in two hours by air; or by water through the | 


Great Lakes and the New York State Barge Canal. Buffalo also offers industry access 
to unlimited raw materials, gas, electric power and friendly labor. Otis, long ago, 
became a citizen of “The City of Good Neighbors” and a friendly adviser to the 
businessmen who have built its skyline. 


GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 


Once again at Christmas, pay 
grateful homage to Miss Liberty. And 
if possible, visit her high-held 

torch of freedom. An Otis elevator 
will make the first ten stories of 
your ascent effortless. 


5 + AUTOTRONIC =6 


5 Otis AUTOTRONIC Elevators, with electronic 
group supervision, will replace 6 manually 
operated cars in the Marine Trust Company Building, 
Buffalo. Here again, Otis Autotronic elevators 

will demonstrate the fact “that Otis elevators 
outperform all others.” 


HOW'S SANTA DOING? 


Getting around your store in fine 

style? He should be! Otis maintenance is 

ss keeping vertical transportation systems 
in more than 2,500 retail stores everlastingly 
on the job during the Christmas rush 

—and all year round, too! Want the details? 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Flowers & Sugared Water 


What does a Roman Catholic from 
France see when he looks at religion in the 
U.S.? In the current issue of the French 
Catholic monthly Esprit are three critical 
reports from returned visitors. 

Most church architecture in the U.S., 
writes Journalist Georges Fradier, “may 
evoke an English cathedral, a Corinthian 
temple or a bathhouse, but the interior is 
always the same: that of a third-rate mov- 
ie palace . . . Varnished benches present a 
comfortable resting place for faithful but- 
tocks. A drawing-room organ emits sug- 
ared water. A pulpit ... two or three 
pots of flowers, that is all the decoration. 
Some temples retain an altar, but this out- 
moded object serves only to support a still 
larger number of flower pots.” 

Fists & Gasps. Visitor Fradier divides 
U.S. religion into the “hots” and the 
“lukewarms.” The “lukewarm” services, 
he says, consist of “hymns sung to mili- 
tary marches composed by fierce Scots,” 
or, for contrast, bucolic Bavarian waltzes. 
The form of the sermon, he says, never 
varies. “The [minister] leans on the pul- 
pit and begins in a low voice, indistinct, 
sleepy. Slowly he becomes animated. He 
slips a hand in a pocket and tells an anec- 
dote, two, three anecdotes, until the audi- 
ence consents to smile a little. Then his 
tone warms up, the face of the orator 
turns purple, his voice becomes husky. He 
strikes the pulpit. He paces the platform, 
he brandishes supplicating or vengeful 


| fists, and only sits down when he has 


? 


reached his last gasp .. .” 

Of U.S. Catholics, Fradier says: “Their 
congregations are so prosperous, they have 
such good success with profitable con- 
versions, that, apart from their liturgy, I 
think one has to classify them with the 
‘lukewarms.’ ” 

But Fradier concludes that “one would 
be very wrong” to suspect U.S. religion of 
hypocrisy. “Very sincerely, with a humili- 
ty that is a little sanctimonious but au- 
thentic, its adepts strive for goodness and 
the life everlasting.” 

Is It Religion? Young Philosophy Stu- 
dent Antoine Pelletier considers that “the 
principal characteristic of American Prot- 
estantism of today seems to be the com- 
plete loss of the idea and the very mean- 
ing of religion. . . Religion has given way 
to religiosity and belief to opinion .. .« 
The Unitarian Church .. . hesitated, a 
few years ago, over whether it should de- 
fine itself as ‘Christian’ or ‘humanist’. . . 
One may well ask whether American Prot- 
estantism is still, in its various forms, a 
religion at all.” 

As for Catholicism in the U.S., Father 
Jean Daniélou, S.J., contends that Ameri- 
can Catholics are too separatist. “They 
tend to constitute a self-sufficing commu- 
nity, and as a result, to live apart within 
the nation . . . American Catholic uni- 
versities are institutions of great value 
. . « But apart from this, it is essential 
that Catholicism should also be represent- 
ed in non-Catholic universities. And this, 
which appears to be normal in France, ap- 
pears to be revolutionary in the U.S.A.” 
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She reached out to people in trouble 


FROM THE TIME she was a little girl, there was something 

in Clara Barton that made her belong to all who needed help. 
It stirred in her the terrible day her brother fell from 

a scaffold. Little Clara saw the pale face, the helpless 

eyes ... and suddenly all pain became ber pain, and 

her mission in life was to soothe. Two long 

years she nursed him, and they say she hardly grew an 
inch in all that time. 


But the world was to learn one day how much she had 
grown inwardly. 


She was in Washington when the Civil War started, 

and the thought of suffering to come drove Clara Barton 
out into the city, imploring all kind people to help. 

Soon the battle-worn men of both sides came to know a 
quiet, pleasant-faced woman who walked without 

fear among the bursting shells, bringing hot coffee and clean 
dressings for their wounds and the gentleness 

of a woman’s smile. 


become of their boys, so many sleepless people wondering 
. . Clara Barton flung herself into the 
search. All her time, her thoughts, her 


in the night . 


savings, went into it. Eventually her health went, too. 


Yet even then she thought first of others, In Switzerland, 
where she went to rest, she heard of an organization 
called the International Red Cross. And she knew 

at once that the conscience of humanity—and the 
compassion in herself—had found an instrument. “If I live 
to return to my country,” she said, “I w ill try to make 


my people understand the Red Cross . . .” 
We know how well she kept that promise. 


We know, too, what it was in the heart of Clara Barton 
that would not let her rest while others were in 
trouble. We know it because it is in all of us, as people 
and as a nation—something that always reaches out 


to those who need our help. 
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I he war ended, but there were hurts MUTUAL LIFE 
sull to be healed. So many families d BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
who did not know what had = 








ONCE AGAIN...ITS CHRISTMAS... 


ae 


From San Francisco's highest hills to New 


When Iriendship speaks the Magic Words York’s tallest towers—from windy Chicago and the 


Twin Cities to balmy Miami and New eans 


everywhere, all over the U.S.A.—it’s Christmas! 


ve e 9 
Mer i Christmas ! “Merry Christmas!” With what deep joy these 
welcome words fill the heart, as friend greets friend 
. d 
Only thee Sines ZZ) | fine cnotigle, Yor Chuisdonias. : 





with friendship’s happiest salute! 


Surely only the finest, the most desired of gifts, 


is fine enough to accompany these words. For years, 


those who welcome the luxury of fine whiskey have 
particularly welcomed the gift of Seagram’s finest 


American whiskey...7 Crown. In fact, for years, 


more season’s toasts have been pledged in 7 Crown J 


than in any kindred holiday cheer. 


So, may we suggest to you who have friends with a 
taste for fine whiskey that you be sure to give the 


gift they will most surely appreciate ...Seagram’s 


7 Crown! A grand way to say...“Merry Christmas! 


gree Se agram’s aed le Sure GL 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





gain it’s 


Christmas! 





Out of the great North Woods, balsam- 
scented, clean and cold, come the trees 
— green symbols of the festival that is 
so dear to every heart. 

Perhaps the Christmas season means 
more than usual this year. A time to 
reaffirm the faith we hold; to set our 
houses in order; to look forward, un- 
afraid, toward the ultimate triumph of 
what is right and good. 

There will be families that are sepa- 
rated, this Christmas. But the tree and 


CATERPILLAR 
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the things it stands for will draw them 
close in spirit. 

Bringing millions of Christmas trees 
out of the forest is one of the pleasant 
peacetime tasks that “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors have performed for you. 
Today many of the big yellow machines 
are in a different service, wearing 
different paint. But wherever they are 
needed, you can count on them to do 
their jobs staunchly and dependably. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL 


ENGINES « TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





MUSIC 





"That's My Boy" 

The first two lines of Irving Berlin’s 
Call Me Madam hit, You’re Just in Love, 
came through in fairly standard fashion— 
in a bouncy, manly baritone, only a little 
off key. 

I hear singing and there’s no one there, 
I smell blossoms and the trees are bare... 


But then a fresh and familiar female voice 
chirped in, “That’s my boy.” As the verses 


went on there was more motherly com- 
ment (“Take a bigger breath next time, 
son”) and finally a chummy duet on the 
last chorus. Last week, following a family- 
singing trail somewhat haphazardly blazed 
last summer by Bing Crosby and his son 





Guy Gillette 
Mary Martin & Son 


"Take a bigger breath..." 


Gary (Time, Aug. 7), Mary (South Pa- 
cific) Martin and her 19-year-old son 
Larry cut their first records together. 

“We had never so much as sung Silent 
Night together before,” explained mother 
Mary. But Columbia Records’ Mitchell 
Miller was chewing his whiskers over the 
success of the Crosbys’ hit for Decca; 
Mary and Larry, her son by her first mar- 
riage (to Texas Attorney Ben Hagman), 
were eager to try. 

Wearing a sport jacket and horn- 
rimmed spectacles, and carrying a big 
package (“It’s my old lady’s birthday”), 
Larry bounced into the studio first. When 
“the old lady” showed up, her cued-in 
lyrics in hand, they went to work. Larry 
had had a bit of stock-company experi- 
ence in the past year or two, but Mary 
wasn’t too sure of his voice: “It hasn’t 
settled enough for anyone to know what 
it is really like. But he can carry a tune 

.” After three hours of coaching, nee- 
dling and playbacks, they finished You're 
Just in Love and Get Out Those Old 
Records (including a reference to My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy). By the time 
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they were through, Larry, said mama, had 
found out “there is more to singing than 
just singing.” 

Was she competing with her philopro- 
genitive (four sons) old friend Bing Cros- 
by? Hardly, said Mary. Even with her 
daughter Heller Halliday, 9, coming along, 
“T would run out of kids before he does.” 


End of the Trail 


For two generations, Wagner scholars 
(including famed Biographer Ernest New- 
man) tried in vain to get a look at the 
largest collection of Wagneriana outside 
the Wagner shrine at Bayreuth—the “Bur- 
rell Collection.” Last week, more than 60 
years after Englishwoman Mary Burrell 
began the job of assembling it, the best 
of her collection was published: Letters 
of Richard Wagner (Macmillan; $10.50). 
For Wagner scholars, it was the end of 
a long, long trail. 

Wealthy and devoted Mary Burrell con- 
sidered Wagner's early biographers little 
better than “scribblers” who had merely 
“touched up” the great composer's auto- 
biographical fragments. Even while Wag- 
ner was alive, she set out to track down 
every relative, friend and acquaintance, 
gather material for a biography “that 
would tell all.” Before she was through 
she owned 840 items, mostly letters, and 
the printer's copy of the first edition of 
Wagner’s My Life, which Wagner himself 
had suppressed. She made a start at writ- 
ing, but died, in 1898, before she reached 
the point in Wagner’s life where her ma- 
terial might have shed fresh light. There- 
upon, Mary Burrell’s collection was locked 
away. Finally, thanks to Philadelphia’s 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok (Mrs. Efrem 
Zimbalist), who bought the collection in 
1931, and to John N. Burk, scholarly pro- 
gram annotator of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra who spent years collating and 
editing it, the Letters of Richard Wagner 
went to press, 

Obligation. The letters deal largely 
with the period of Wagner’s tempestuous 
first marriage (to Actress Minna Planer), 
when he composed The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhduser, Lohengrin and Tristan und 
Jsolde, and they hardly reveal a new Rich- 
ard Wagner. Rather, they amplify the old 
one—the “Archegotist” who called on his 
friends to pick up the checks and often 
gave them his scorn in return, the German 
genius who believed the world owed him 
both a living and its unbounded love, and 
offered it great operas in return. 

Wagner considered himself “no artisan 
to earn my daily bread; it must be offered 
to me. . . so that I may remain an artist. 
Who is to do this? Only those who love 
me.” Those who loved him—the most 
famed was Franz Liszt—had often to be 
reminded of their obligation. Sample: “I 
have locked myself up in a country ll 
to put the last touches on the Hollander; 
the town won’t see me again until he flies. 
Meanwhile, there is urgent business for 
you. Look at this pawn ticket . . .” 

In one letter to wife Minna, demanding 
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Sailing from historic New Orleans on 


a Delta Line cruise, you will enjoy 
the change from Spring in U.S.A. to 
glorious Autumn in Argentina, and 
between the changes you may relax 
amid shipboard surroundings rivaling 
the finest vacation resort hotels 
ashore. The thrill of South America’s 
invigorating Autumn awaits you only 


19 days after departure. 


Two seasons in one cruise are yours 
to remember via Delta Line’s modern 
air-conditioned luxury liners, with 
stops in Brazil and Uruguay. Ask your 
local Travel Agent for full details, 


Rates are from $19.50 per day. 


Vola Lue 


> abl SHIPPING or INC, NEW ORLEANS 
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Los Angeles 
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Everybody likes, loves and never 
leaves TRISCUIT wafers. Serve these 
whole wheat wonders with meats, 
spreads, cheese — for heavenly 
canapes. Drink-partners, too! 


TRiscurr 


THE DISTINCTIVE. 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription, That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 








POPCORN 


for winter nights 





separation after 14 years of bickering 
marriage, he further uncloaks his charac- 
ter. “. . . You cling to the peacefulness 
and permanence of existing conditions—I 
must break them to satisfy my inner be- 
ing; you are capable of sacrificing every- 
thing . . . to ‘have a respected position in 
the community,’ which I d e... You 
think only of the past, with nostalgia and 
yearning—I give that up and think only 
of the future. . . You to people, I 
to causes u to certain human beings, 
I to humanity .. .” 

Articulation. As 
there were four tin 
Richard Wagner’s lif n he “really lost 
his head over a wom His love for 
Minna was violent, “but because it had no 
basis in artistic sympathy could not last.” 
He was drawn to two others but “the cir- 
cumstance .’. . tore them apart.” (The 
precise circumstance: they were both mar- 
ried.) But such circumstances did not 
stop Wagner from running off with the 
wife of his friend Hans von Biilow, who 
conducted the first performance of Tris- 
tan, Cosima von B illegitimate 


daughter of Wagner’s old friend and bene- 































tor Burk sees it, 
in self-centered 
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ilow, 





















factor Franz Liszt, became Richard Wag- 
ner’s second wife, died in 1930 at 92. 

Always articulate about | If, Wag- 
ner describes in one letter his method of 
compos “Before a 





verse, or even to outline a scene, I must 
first feel intoxicated by the m il aroma 
of my subject, all the tones, all the char- 
acteristic motives are in my head, so that 
when the verses are finished 














ed and the 
scenes ordered, the opera proper is also 
finished for me and the cal treatment 
in detail is rather a cal id considered 
afterwork which the moment of real crea- 
tion has preceded.” 

He could “ 





n 














only to my 





texts” becau 1 music in an 
unprecedented sense are based. . . on the 
German language and the German spirit.” 


Until the 1883 when he slumped 
over his desk in Venice, icken with a 
fatal heart attack, he b ved in himself 
as “the most German of the Germans.” 





Groaning Gondolier 













Bruno Quirinetta is an Italian Bing 
Crosby, Phil Harris and S; Jones all 
rolled into one. Recor is seven- 
piece Orchestra Quir 1, he is one 


of Italy’s b ypular artists. 
Wherever he plays at fas! ible clubs in 
Rome, Milan, Florence or Rapallo, Ital- 
ians surrender in droves to his particular 
brand of gaiety—an infectious mixture of 
id nostalgia. 













nonsense ar 


Bruno w » figures on 








his incom not care to 
let in on anything so 
pers¢ I as close to a rage as 
any pop m in a land of 
opera lovers 


irre- 






Gurgling Florentine. A chunky, 










pressible man with a h re- 
semblance to the movies’ late Lew (“Mon- 
keys is the cwaziest peo ) Lehr, Bruno, 


¢ gondolier in 
rs of that 


ouraging tips 


39, started out 
his native Veni 
and a few ha 











Wins at Toledo dog show 
— chosen best of breed! 


Professional handler Jerry Rigden poses 
Champion Butcher Boy of Coitsville after 
the Dalmatian won his twelfth best-of- 
breed award. “‘A record like that is proof 
of Butcher Boy’s fine condition,” says 
Rigden. “A dog can’t win if he’s not in 
excellent shape in every way. So, with 
health so important, every handler is 
extra particular about the food he gives 
his dogs. I’m never without Armour’s 
Dash Dog Food fortified 
with liver—the richest of all meats. And 
that makes it the best dog food I know 
of!’ Give your dog Dash, too. 


Dash — fortified with liver! 


because it’s 





T night...for a new 
dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 


Blackberry Flavored 


A delightful long drink with soda and ice. 
DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-toossay) 
Many, Blane & Co., Inc., oo ee 
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he decided he could do as well or bet- 
ter just singing and entertaining without 
Straining his back in the bargain. During 
the war he had to give up his orchestra 
(“Italians were too depressed to enjoy 
cheerful dance music”), eked out a living 
by trading on the black market. But since 
then Bruno, who changed his name from 
Baldini to Quirinetta after making his 
first big hit in Rome’s Quirinetta night- 
club, has become roughly as popular as 
ravioli. 

No wooden baton-waver (in fact, he 
usually leads from the drums), Bruno gets 
deep into the act, taking his place in the 


conga line, occasionally even cutting in | 


on couples dancing past. Gurgled one fat 
Florentine matron after a round with the 
master in the Posso di Beatrice, a cellar 












BRUNO QUIRINETTA 
"The aristocracy lives in the past..." 


nightclub in a 13th Century palace: “This 
Bruno makes me feel like a five-year-old.” 
Simple Charleston. When he is not 
dancing, or groaning in a hoarse baritone, 
he circuit-rides the tables diagnosing cus- 
tomers’ needs. Says Bruno: “The aristoc- 
racy lives in the nostalgic past; I give 
them nostalgic songs and for that 
they love my music. If I hear people 
speaking a foreign language, I always in- 
clude songs from their countries.” 
Aristocrats and foreigners alike seem to 


enjoy one of his prescriptions: his dance | 


arrangements of familiar arias from Ital- 
ian operas. So far he has turned bits from 
The Barber of Seville, Rigoletto and Tro- 
vatore into sambas; one of his biggest hits 
is a dance number derived from Carmen 
in which he sings a jumble of meaning- 
less words in a high falsetto while the 
rest of the band chimes in with a robust 
Toreador chorus. 

One of his current enthusiasms, which 
he was teaching to dignified Florentines 
last week: a revival of the Charleston. 
Says Bruno: “The Charleston has a sim- 
ple rhythm which Italians like.” 
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She the a Ceslan ato te acyiling 
Z No need to dim the lights when you enjoy miniature color 
= slides this modern “no-fuss” way. Viewer enlarges pictures 
nearly five times—shows them beautifully crisp and clear— 
even in a fully lighted room. “Push-pull” plunger inserts 
slides in desired sequence, projects them, withdraws and 
restacks them. $95, at your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Neddslide file Viewer 


Price subject to change without notice 
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the push-butt 


This Christmas—Something 
He’ Never Had Before! 














Cleanest 
Shaves! 







Does not 
irritate Skin! 










Shaves in 
3g the Time! 


NEW...INSTANT LATHER 
ovs SMOOTHEST SHAVES within 


New Christmas gift for shavers! It’s RiseE—the 
push-button shave, Finger touch gives instant 
lather—rich—active—for smoothest shaves in 1 
the time! Lets razor “float” down face with less 
pull, scrape or drag than ever before — leaves 
nothing but comfort behind! 

Yes, RIs— makes shaving fun! Each package 





makes more than 1 gallon lather—over 50 won- 
derful shaves, Buy two—a gift he'll thank you 
for all winter long! Get RIsE at druggists. 


GS) The Gift that's Different—rise 


59¢—Buy 2 for $1.18 
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EDUCATION 





Lost & Found 


Literature detectives, says Professor 
Richard D. Altick of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, can be just as clever as any other 
kind. What kind of mysteries do they 
solve? In a brisk, well-written book, The 
Scholar Adventurers (Macmillan; $s), 
Professor Altick, an English teacher him- 
self, chronicles a few. 

Some of the mysteries, Altick admits, 
have been solved more by chance than by 
special cunning. Biographer Mason Wade 
unearthed the Western journals of Francis 
Parkman by going to the historian’s old 
home in Boston and rummaging through 
his desk. Usually, however, the scholar’s 
quest takes a good deal more ingenuity. 

"In| Cancro Joyned." Astronomy 
helped Princeton Dean Robert K. Root 
settle one matter that had long tantalized 
Chaucerians: the date of Chaucer’s 7'roi- 
lus and Criseyde. Dean Root was struck 
by the passage: “The bente moone with 
hire hornes pale,/Saturne, and Jove, in 
Cancro joyned were. . .” No astronomer, 
Dean Root suspected that such a con- 
junction of Saturn, Jupiter and the moon 
was no common occurrence. He was right: 
for the first time in 600 years, the planets 
had come together in the sign of Cancer 
in 1385. That, concluded Root, to the 
general applause of Chaucerians, was the 
year Chaucer wrote his story. 

By such reasoning, supplemented by a 
good deal of digging through library stacks 


and tracking down the descendants of 
famous men, scholars have turned up 
some lively bits of unexpected history. 
They have exposed a host of literary for- 
geries, revealed that Poet William Words- 
worth fathered an illegitimate daughter 
during a stay in France in 1792,* estab- 
lished that Poet Christopher Marlowe was 
not killed in a row over a bawd (as Puri- 
tans told the story), but over who should 
pay a tavern check.t One of the most 


% The reluctant detective in the case: Prince- 
ton’s beloved George McLean Harper, a reverent 
authority on Wordsworth who could bring him- 
self to reveal the news only after deciding that 
some less sympathetic ferreter might some day 
publish it. Harper's scholarly approach did not 
preserve him from the following campus dog- 
gerel: 


Harper went to France to get 

The red-hot dope on dear Annette! 
And there performed a decd oj note, 
Revealing Wordsworth’s one wild oat 


+ Thus presumably disposing of an even more 
interesting hypothesis once advanced by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal’s great and gusty edi- 
tor, Henry (“Marse Henry”) Watterson (1840- 
1921). Poet Marlowe, suggested Marse Henry, 
was not killed in the row at all but killed the 
other fellow instead and, to save his neck, fled 
to the Continent. After a while he settled down 
in Padua and got busy again writing plays. 
These he shipped off to London to his fellow 
Cantabrigian, Francis Bacon, who polished them 
a bit and passed them (for stage production) 
to a backstage character at the Globe Theater 
by the name of Shakespeare. 


Associated Press 


A few seconds ago, these human bundles in plaids and dungarees were going 
about the ordinary business of second- and third-graders in Ockley Green Public 
School in Portland, Ore. Then they were marched to a ground-floor corridor. 
There, covering their faces and hands as they have been taught, they are showing 
what they would have to do if Portland should ever come under atomic attack. 





impressively persistent investigations of 
all was the case of old Sir Thomas Malory, 
a job that challenged two generations of 
tracers of lost literary persons. 

Malory, Mallore, Mallery. For four 
centuries, Sir Thomas, author of Morte 
Darthur and thus literature’s main source 
for the King Arthur legends, had been 
nothing but a name in Caxton’s 1485 
edition. Then, in the late 19th Century, 
Harvard’s famed George Lyman Kittredge 
began poring over the records of every 
likely Malory, Mallore, Maulore, Mallere, 
Malure, Mallery, and Maleore in rsth 
Century England. After months of inves- 
tigation, he finally fixed on Sir Thomas 
Malory of Warwickshire, a member of 
the Earl of Warwick’s retinue during the 
Hundred Years’ War, 

That stimulated other scholars, and 
soon they were turning up new and stare 
tling additional information about Kit- 
tredge’s Sir Thomas. It appeared that Sir 
Thomas had been a prodigious trouble- 
maker in his day, had tried to ambush 
the Duke of Buckingham, had broken into 
the home of one Hugh Smyth and raped 
his wife Joan, had extorted roos. from a 
Margaret Kyng and a William Hales and 
20s. from a John Mylner, had broken 
into Hugh Smyth's place and raped Joan 
again, had gone to Leicestershire and 
there stolen “seven cows, two calves, a 
cart worth £4, and 335 sheep.” Sir Thom- 
as, it appeared from the records, had 
also twice looted the Cistercian Abbey of 
Blessed Mary at Coombe and at least 
twice escaped from jail. 

"Amen." Could such a Sir Thomas 
have been the author of Morte Darthur, 
from which Victorian Poet Laureate Al- 
fred Lord Tennyson had drawn his deli- 
cate and melancholy Jdylls of the King? 
It was not until 1934, when another liter- 
ary detective accidentally discovered at 
Winchester the earliest known manuscript 
of Sir Thomas’ book, that anyone could 
be reasonably sure. What caught scholars’ 
eyes were the lines—missing from the 
later editions: “This was drawyn by a 
knyght presoner sir Thomas Malleorré, 
that God sende hym good recover. Amen.” 
Like many another, it seemed, Sir Thomas 
in his prison intervals had had both a 
spirit of repentance and a good, unhur- 
ried opportunity to write. 


Class of '17 


In his first flush of success after the 
publication of This Side of Paradise, 23- 
year-old F. Scott Fitzgerald returned to 
Princeton one day in 1920 for a banquet 
of former editors of the Nassau Lit. 
There, as usual, he began to drink, 
crowned Dean Christian Gauss with a lau- 
rel wreath and got so drunk that Cottage 
Club suspended him. “For seven years,” 
wrote Fitzgerald later, “I didn’t go to 
Princeton. Then a magazine asked me to 
write an article about it and when I start- 
ed to write it, I found I really loved the 
place...” 

Fitzgerald had always loved the place. 
As an undergraduate from Minnesota, he 
Was an intense student (“I’m taking 
naught but Philosophy & English”) with 
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aa For the festive occasions... 


“Best Procurable” ... once reserved for the Officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and long reputed as one of the 







ay three best Scotches in the world... a light liqueur whisky of 
eran a poem Ve canto fine flavour ... is again available in limited supply. (86.8 Proof) 
HUDSONSB YP SONS BAY Hudson's Bay Canadian ... is a superbly flavoured 
blend of seasoned whiskies, all six years old... mild, smooth, 


orca WHISKY | 


A BLENE 4 distinctive in character, pleasant to the palate. (86.8 Proof)... 


Pan gut sa Serica 
Budsons Bey Setpons = —— 


va 


The better bars and stores can get both whiskies for you: 


Eiudsons Bay 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


A Blend of Six Year Old Whiskies 


Distributed by “Bes. tP, TOCH abl {+4 i 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, Inc., New York BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 








MAKE SOMETHING OF IT! 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY VICTOR KCPPLER 


Make something of spilled salt... bad luck? Certainly not! Salt is 


one of the most “made from” things on earth! 


i. ae 
DIAMOND ALKALI converts salt into caustic soda, soda ash and DIAMOND 
chlorine, and with these and other materials men make aluminum. 


rayon, glass and plastics. Many things we take for granted today are f : 
made with chemicals from salt—the lady’s nylon gown, the rayon 4 <{( ADE 
} ; : 
\'s 


é 


cloth, the plastic upholstery. the glass salt shaker. Too many to count, 


DIAMOND also combines sand, limestone, coal and water into other 


products for use as detergents and as ingredients used for paint, CHEMICALS 


rubber, tanning and—well. just about every industry you can a | 


name, In the last ten years, the Chemical Industry has become one 
of the largest in the nation, It's easy to see why every industry that 


grows increases its demand for chemicals. And they’re all growing. 


Chemical youve by... OUKMOND ALKALI COMPANY cuss. onc 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SOOA + CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES + BICARBONATE OF SODA + SILICATES + CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS * ALKALI SPECIALTIES 








a burning desire to become a famous writ- 
er (“Do you realize that Shaw is 61, Wells 
31, Chesterton 41 . . . and I 21?”). He 
wrote for the Lit, threw himself into the 
Triangle Club and all the other doings on 
a “leafy campus” of “Brooke’s* clothes, 
clean ears, and, withall, a lack of mental 
prigishness.” 

When Novelist Fitzgerald died in 1941, 
by then one of Princeton’s famous alumni 
(though he left for World War I before 
graduating), his family did not quite 
know what to do with all his manuscripts 
and papers. Eventually, the family de- 


Culver 





F. Scort FitzGeRALD 
"| found | really loved the place." 


cided to send them to the Princeton 
Library, where they could be safely stored. 
Last week, going a step further, his daugh- 
ter Frances Scott (now Mrs. Samuel J. 
Lanahan) announced that she had turned 
the papers over for keeps. With that 
gift, every major piece of Fitzgeraldiana 
from Paradise to The Last Tycoon will 
become permanently available to the stu- 
dents and admirers of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Princeton 717. 


Humoresque 

The editors of the Harvard Lampoon 
had been temporarily relieved to discover 
that it was only the rival Harvard Crimson, 
not an outraged Radcliffe mother, that 
had started the fuss over the off-color 
cartoons in the parody issue called Pon- 
toon (TIME, Nov. 13). But by last week 
Poonsters were finding very little humor 
in the upshot. After a month of evidence- 
gathering, Middlesex County District At- 
torney George E. Thompson went before 
a grand jury, got an indictment against 
“Harvard Lampoon, Inc.” for “selling 
and distributing” obscene pamphlets. 

This week Lampoon appeared in court, 
pleaded guilty to the indictment, got off 
with a fine of $100. 


* Author Fitzgerald meant Brooks. 
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PERFECT FOR THE HOLIDAYS 



























PACKAGES 


To those whom you wish to honor— 
whose taste you wish to compliment— 
give Monnet, one of the world’s great 
brandies, A beautiful gift in either of 
these two unique and colorful pack- 
ages. And, of course, a regal addi- 
tion to your holiday entertaining. 













Ash for the Monnet 
Anniversaire Gift Box 
with sliding cover, or the Monnet 
3 Star Eiffel Tower Gift Carton. The 
Monnet Anniversaire commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the founding of Monnet. 


MONNET COGNAC, 84 PROOF «© MONNET ANNIVERSAIRE COGNAC, 82 PROOF 
IMPORT DIVISION © NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N. Y. 
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Write for free 30 day 
“Velvet-Smooth” Test Kit 





American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
—makers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 





Tonight...for a new 


dessert serve straight 
DuBouchett 
Creme de Menthe 


the 


Also as a frappe, pour into cocktail glass 
filled with chipped ice. 


DuBouchett Cordials (sey doo-too-shay) 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


In There Swinging 
When FCC made its color TV decision 


in favor of CBS (Trae, Oct. 23), RCA’s 
scrappy Board Ch an David Sarnoff 
apparently did not hear the bell ending 
the fight. Last month he won a temporary 
injunction restraining the FCC decision. 
Last week, still in there swinging, he per- 
sonally ran a demonstration of RCA’s im- 
proved color TV system in Washington. 
More than roo newsmen and businessmen 
saw color pictures that were brighter, more 
stable and had much better definition 
than any RCA color previously shown, 

Observers who had seen both systems 
felt that RCA’s color was still not quite so 
good as that of CBS. The New York 
Times’s Jack Gould thought RCA’s pri- 
mary colors (red, blue and green) “ap- 
peared less harsh to the eye than was the 
case with the CBS system,” but he found 
“a tendency toward green in some images” 
and “the RCA tints seemed somewhat less 
warm” than those of CBS. The Wall 
Street Journal’s Joseph Guilfoyle com- 
plained that “the reds were off-color” in 
some pictures. Joseph Kaselow, in the 
New York Herald Tribune, agreed that 
the improved RCA color was “basically 
good,” even though marred by “fuzziness” 
and “unnatural flesh tones.” 

None of the FCCommissioners was in- 
vited to the demonstration, explained 
3oard Chairman David Sarnoff, because 
RCA is currently engaged in litigation 
with FCC. Though well satisfied with the 
success of the demonstration, RCA was 
not yet ready to estimate the costs of its 
new tricolor tube receivers. Said Execu- 
tive Vice President C. B. Jolliffe: “We do 
not pretend that RCA color is perfect . . . 
The great virtue of this all-electronic sys- 
tem is that it offers opportunity for con- 
tinuing improvements. It does not have 
the limitations inherent in incompatible 
i.e., CBS] systems.” 


The Low Pitch 


From carnivals, boardwalks, county 
fairs and street corners across the U.S. 
the glib salesmen known as “pitchmen” 
were rushing into television. In the New 
York area alone, TV pitchmen expect to 
reap a $10 million harvest this year. This 
week Manhattan Adman Harold Kave 
will have nearly 20 of his pitchmen doing 
more than 130 hours of solid selling on 
TV, hawking such merchandise as $1 card 
tricks, electric irons. luminous Christmas 
tree ornaments, infrared-ray broilers, talk- 
ing dolls, 
generous terms ). 

Make It Look Easy. Pitchmen, happil; 
tracing their ancestry back to the ancient 
Phoenician trad who once unloaded 
junk jewelry on Greek housewives, have 
not changed much in the past few thou 
sand years. But in 
moved indoors: fi 

| demonstrators and t is radio salesmen, 
TV, however, is a pi in’s paradise: he 
' reaches a large audience and is visible as 
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Hoppy Haupt 
A turn for the tip. 


well as vocal. “The pitchman’s spiel is 
not as important as his hands,” 
year-old Harold Kaye. “He sells in pro- 
portion to how skillful he is at manipu- 
lating the worker (see glossary). Whether 
it’s a potato peeler or a card trick—he 
has to make it look easy.” 

The oldtime pit ; 
“high pitch” and is usually “a screamer, a 
semi-comedian and comparatively illiter- 
ate,” says Kaye. On television, the “low 
pitch” is preferred: “Our peop! 


says 36- 






» tend to 








be on the quiet side; they're subtle, more 
confidential, and much more personal.” 
In evidence, Kaye points to his top TV 


pitchman, William “Hoppy” Haupt, a col- 
lege graduate (Loyola of Los Angeles) and 
a former teacher at Los s’ Immac- 
ulate Heart College Labor School. Says 





PITCHMEN'S GLOSSARY 
The Tip. The audience, “Holding 
the tip” means “holding your au- 
dience.” 

Worker. The gadget used for ¢ 
stration by the pitchmar 
that always works. 

Gaff. Whatever it is that 
worker work, 

Real Merchandise. Merchandise that 
has actual value. 

Pumpkin. Any small fair or carnival 
of no importance 
Keister. The tray from which a 
pitchman sells. 

Jam. High-press g talk, 
Square the Beef. To quict a dis- 
satisfied custon er. 

Kickback. Retu i purchase 
price; a last resort if squaring the 
beef fails. 

Dead Heads. Non-buyers. 

The Turn. Closing the sale: actually 
asking people to step up and buy. 
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-+-so may the building. 


That's the calculated fire risk in pe- 
troleum research. 


At the huge Esso Research Center 
in Linden, New Jersey, alarm stations 

. bells .. . door releases . . . a cen- 
tral recording station... all are con- 
stantly alerted to signal the enemy’s 
presence... register his position... 
contain his advance. 


Only one consideration can influ- 
ence the selection of such critical 
equipment—absolute, all-condition, 
all-weather dependability. Only one 
mame appears on the equipment — 
EDWARDS. 


This same Edwards dependability 
is available in the simplest residen- 
tial doorbell . . . the most accurate 
clock systems for schools and hos- 
pitals ... in all signal, communica- 
tion and protection equipment for 
guarding lives and property in your 
community. 






ograph courtesy Standard Oil Development Co. 


.L IT TO EDWARDS. Be it the 


-r-worked doorbell in your home 


PROBLEM: to design a modern, fool-proof fire- 
alarm station in architectural conformity with 
a complex paging system in your today’s functional stress. 
nmunity’s hospital ... or an ac- 
‘ate school clock system . . . trust 
wards’ engineering skill and ex- 
‘ience to answer your require- 
nts. For full information, write: 


ANSWER: A new sleek, wall-hugging station 
that will long be an engineering model of fool- 
proof simplicity. One single action... pull lever 
—let go... and alarm is in. No door to open. No 
chance of non-alarm due to haste or panic, 





Edwards Company, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. In Canada: Edwards of Canada, Ltd. 


‘“Epwarps 


World’s most reliable time, communication and protection products 


SERVING SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, INDUSTRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS! 
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Claws * for the Ground... 
Teeth for the Sky 


The Grumman turbo-jet PANTHER, like its feline 
namesake, strikes swiftly and deals destruction 
with claw and fang. At low-level its rockets and 
bombs rip enemy ground installations. High in the 
sky, this proved Navy fighter uses its teeth! Re- 
cently over Korea, at an altitude of six miles, Red 
jets felt the bite of PANTHER machine guns for 
the first time. The bite was fatal. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 





Kaye admiringly: “Hoppy does every- 
thing except gadgets. He’s extraordinary 
at selling finer quality merchandise.” 

Call It Education. Pitchmen are some- 
what cramped by TV station rules limit- 
ing the amount of time that can be given 
to commercials.* Adman Kaye solves this 
problem by buying time in 14-hour 
chunks, scheduling a movie and then 
breaking it up for repeated four-minute 
pitches. To the battered televiewer, the 
breaks in the movie seem all but unen- 
durable, the TV pitches all but inter- 
minable. But Kave is careful to explain 
that demonstrating how something works 
comes under the heading of education, not 
selling. “It’s only when we get into our 
turn (see glossary) that we're using com- 
mercial time,” he says. 

Kaye has noted approvingly that more 
& more big network shows are using pitch- 
men’s techniques: “Whenever a performer 
demonstrates an article and sells it, he’s a 
pitchman, Arthur Godfrey is one of the 
greatest; he has many of the pitch tech- 
niques.” But Kaye looks with tolerant 
amusement on Sid Stone, an apostle of 
the high pitch whose rapid-fire commercial 
spiels for Texaco are an adornment of 
the Milton Berle show. “Stone’s not a 
pitchman,” Kaye says condescendingly, 
“he’s just an entertainer.” 





. . 
Everything's Fine 

In Los Angeles last week, survey-minded 
Woodbury College was putting together 
the results of a new poll to show what 
impact TV has had on education, Asking 
their questions of both teachers and par- 
ents, Woodbury’s researchers made a 
cheery discovery: 55% of the teachers 
and 60% of the parents felt that disci- 
pline problems had not changed with the 
advent of TV; 65% of the teachers and 
47% of the parents felt that children were 
now more interested in current events. 
Most startling of all was a report that 
flatly contradicted many other surveys: 
57% of the teachers and 78% of the par- 
ents said their children’s grades had re- 
mained about the same since TV. 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Friday, Dec. 15. 


Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Raoio 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 1 p.m., 
CBS). Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony, 

The Big Show (Sun. 6 p.m., NBC). 
Guests: Bob Hope, Martin & Lewis, Louis 
Armstrong. 

Hollywood Star Playhouse (Mon. 8 
p.m., CBS). William Holden in The Tan- 
gled Web. 

TELEVISION 

Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). Iris 
Mann in Alice in Wonderland, 

Opera Theater (Sun. 3 p.m., NBC). 
Bizet’s Carmen, 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). First 
part of Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women. 














TI mount of time allowed for commercials 
Varies Station to station. Usually it runs 
about one minute of selling to five minutes of 
entertainment, 
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The Long Mile 


It took just a shade over four minutes 
to run the Wanamaker Mile last January, 
but it took more than ten months to de- 
cide, beyond further appeal, who won. 
Last week, after polling a convention of 
its far-flung membership, the National 
A.A.U. hoisted its decision: Wisconsin’s 
Don Gehrmann. 

This was a natural, if delayed, comfort 
to Gehrmann, who had been named the 
winner in the first place when Chief Judge 
Asa Bushnell intervened to break a tie 
among the place judges (Tre, Feb. 6). It 
was a matching disappointment to Man- 
hattan FBI-Man Fred Wilt, who was ruled 
the winner 13 days after the race, when 
New York’s Metropolitan A.A.U. decided 
that one place judge had been ineligible 
to cast a vote (Time, Feb. 20). In submit- 
ting the question to representatives of its 
national membership, most of whom had 
been miles from Madison Square Garden 
on the night of the race, the A.A.U. was 
candidly calling for a decision on the offi- 
ciating rather than the running. The dele- 
gates voted for the officiating, 304-to-108, 

Fred Wilt would not have to return the 
cup. Don Gehrmann, always convinced 
that he had won, and hoping for the vin- 
dication that he got last week, had hung 
on to it through the months. 


At the Peak 


The first of four $100,000 & up races, 
which top California's long winter season 
of rich purses, was run at Hollywood Park 
last week. Fanfared as the “Race of the 
Year,” the Hollywood Gold Cup offered 
bettors a star-packed quandary. 

Heading the entry list were 1950’s Horse 
of the Year Hill Prince, and Handicap 
Champion Noor. Right behind them, in 
anybody’s book: the leading three-year-old 
filly, Next Move, and Calumet’s handicap 
star, Ponder (total winnings: $541,275). 
Others which had to be given a chance at 
the weights: New York’s Palestinian, Cali- 
fornia’s On Trust and the 1946 Triple 
Crown winner, Assault. Noor, beaten three 
times in three starts at Belmont in the fall, 
was back in form; in a tune-up race, he 
broke the Hollywood track record for a 
mile and an eighth. Hill Prince had 
matched this with a smashing mile-and-a- 
quarter trial. Next Move had won two 
stakes races in two weeks. 

The bettors made Noor the favorite at 
7 to 10; Hill Prince went off at 7 to 2. 
Ponder broke characteristically late, along 
with Noor and Hill Prince. All the early 
action was up front, where Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt’s filly, Next Move, was setting 
a blistering pace, closely followed by Pal- 
estinian and Assault. Noor got moving on 
the turn (see cut), blazed down the stretch 
to win by a length over Palestinian. Hill 
Prince was three lengths farther back, with 
Next Move fourth, Ponder fifth. Noor’s 
drive set a track record of 1:59¢ for the 
mile and a quarter, and made him the lead- 
ing money-winner of the year ($346,940). 
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Eddie Arcaro, who rode the Prince, 
thought his three-year-old might have 
had the worst of the weights (130 Ibs.) 
against five-year-old Noor (also 130 Ibs.) 
—but “still and all, my hat is off to 
Noor.” Said wrinkled Jockey Johnny 
Longden: “Noor is the greatest stakes 
horse I ever rode.” Said Noor’s owner, 
Mrs. Charles S. Howard: “I believe we'll 
just retire him at his peak.” 


Laurel Wreath 

When Charley Caldwell went back to 
Princeton five years ago to become head 
football coach, Tiger alumni did a good 
job of restraining their enthusiasm. Hun- 
gry for a winning football team after 
years of indifferent records, many of them 
had been hoping for a big-name coach 
with a national reputation. Charley Cald- 
well, an old Tiger letterman (1922-24), 
had had his chief coaching success at Wil- 
liams in the relative obscurity of the Little 
Three (Williams, Amherst, Wesleyan). 

Within two years, Coach Caldwell lifted 
the alumni out of their grumps by win- 
ning his first Big Three title (over Har- 
vard and Yale), then did it again in 1948 
and 1949. This season, Caldwell has had 
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old Tigers purring like cats knee-deep in 
cream. Scorning the T-formation and us- 
ing a juggernaut single wing with buck lat- 
erals (Time, Nov. 6), Caldwell guided 
Princeton to its fourth straight Big Three 
title, first Ivy League title in 15 years, 
first undefeated season in the same length 
of time, and unchallenged ranking among 
the top teams in the U.S, 

Last week fellow coaches, voting in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers annual poll, 
handed Charley the laurel wreath of the 
profession: they voted him “Coach of the 
Year.” With 111 first-place votes out of 
384, he led Runners-Up Lynn Waldorf of 
California (50 first-place votes), Bud Wil- 
kinson of Oklahoma (42), Bob Neyland 
of Tennessee (34), and 55 others. 


All of a Sudden 


“He's a deceiving guy,” complained 
Fighter Nick Barone. “You think you're 
doing pretty good chasing him and banging 
him up on the inside. All of a sudden, 
you're tired. He hits you some sharp raps. 
You're on the floor and so fogged up you 
can’t get up.” Barone was trying to explain 
how it happened last week that Heavy- 
weight Champion Ezzard Charles had 
knocked him down & out for the first time 
in Nick’s career of 53 professional fights. 

It was not the first time that lanky 
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BARONE STAGGERED BY CHARLES IN THE TENTH 
After the fog, reconsideration. 


Heavyweight (185 lbs.) Charles has be- 
fuddled his opponent. Four times since he 
took Joe Louis’ vacated title 18 months 
ago by outpointing Jersey Joe Walcott, 
Charles has taken on and knocked out 
would-be challengers. Only Joe Louis him- 
self managed to stay in the ring with the 
champion for a full 15 rounds and that, 
some thought, may have been because 
Charles found himself unwilling, in the 
late rounds, to knock out a man he reveres, 
But because Charles lacks the shuffling 
deadliness of Joe Louis in his prime,* a 
lot of fight fans had labeled him a second- 
rate champion, the best around, to be sure, 
but the best of a sorry lot. 

Like Nick Barone himself, fight fans 
were reconsidering Ezzard’s virtues last 
week. They included a poised defense that 
turned aside with glove or shoulder most 
of Barone’s punches, a flickering left jab 
which, though it packed no knockout 
drops, did a thorough job of dulling his 
opponent’s reflexes, and a stout right 
smash that put Barone away in round 
eleven. 

At 29, Ezzard Charles had a polished 
boxing style that was not Joe Louis’, but 
was still mighty effective in its own way. 
It might be a long time before the fans 
saw another Louis; meanwhile, it looked 
as though it would take more than a 
second-rater to beat the champion. 


Bad Boy 


Jockey Don Meade rode his first winner 
in 1930, has spent almost half the time 
since then serving out “lifetime” suspen- 
sions. The Florida State Racing Commis- 
sion ruled him off the track in 1936 for 


* Louis, now half a dozen overweight years past 
his prime, was warned by Jack Dempsey last 
week to quit the ring. Said Dempsey: “Louis is 
a lot farther over the hill than I was when I 
hung up the gloves in 19027. He ought to quit be- 
fore he gets hurt and finds a permanent address 
on Queer Street,” 








betting against his own mounts. Three 
years later, when he pleaded hardship and 
reformation, Florida relented and lifted 
the ban (which had barred him from other 
tracks as well). 

“I have only one ambition,” said cocky 
Don Meade, “to be the top-ranking jockey 
in America.” He slashed his way to victory 
on Broker’s Tip in the 1933 Kentucky 
Derby, had more winners than any other 
U.S. jockey in 1939 and 1941, earned a 
reputation for smart, hard riding if not 
for sportsmanship or trustworthiness. By 
1945, he had been handed two more life- 
time suspensions: one at Jamaica, N.Y. 
for “reprehensible conduct” (ordering a 
stablemate jockey to foul another com- 
petitor) and one for publicly insulting a 
Mexico City racing steward. 

Having failed to obtain a license from 
the Jockey Club of New York, Don Meade 
last week appealed to the Florida commis- 
sion for reinstatement. The commission 
voted 3-1 (over the strong dissent of its 
chairman) to give him a one-year proba- 
tionary license. Now 37, but still capable 
of making a riding weight of 110 Ibs., 
Meade thought he had “several good years 
ahead—now that I’ve been given another 
chance.” 


Who Won 

Q In Philadelphia, the New York Giants 
over the National Football League cham- 
pion Philadelphia Eagles, 9-7, to force a 
playoff with the Cleveland Browns (who 
beat the Washington Redskins, 45-21) for 
the N.F.L.’s American Conference title. 
q In Chicago, the Bears over the Detroit 
Lions, 6-3, forcing a playoff with the idle 
Los Angeles Rams for the National Con- 
ference title. 

@ In Manhattan, Missouri over City Col- 
lege of New York's national basketball 
champions, 54-37, for the upset of the 
young season and the first loss by Coach 
Nat Holman & Co. in 13 games. 
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Never such a machine at any price— 
that’s what thousands of users tell us! 
And until you have actually seen how its 
“mechanical brain” directs the Sensimatic 
through various accounting operations, 
it's hard to believe any machine could 
be so versatile. Until you have actually 
watched an operator whisk through her 
work, it’s hard to believe that any ma- 
chine could be so fast, so easy to operate. 
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Until you have heard what the Sensimatic 
is doing for other businesses. - - until you 
have learned its surprisingly low price 

_. until you have seen it applied to your 
problems — you can’t know how much 
time and money a Sensimatic can save. 


Call your Burroughs man for a demon- 
stration today. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Wherever the need is for deperrdable, 
instantaneous communication, there you 
will find Bendix Radio. The 


behind this almost universal preference 


story 


is one of long-continued engineering 
leadership and proven 
Bendix pioneered and perfected Radar. 
Bendix was the first to develop railroad 
radio. Bendix automobile 
original equipment in many passenger 


performance. 


radio is 


cars. Every major airline relies on 
Bendix Radio equipment. Add that 
Bendix Radio has the largest, most 
modern plant in the industry and you 
will see why Bendix Radio is first choice 
for any radio or radar application. For 
a practical and economical solution to 
your communication problems, write 


our engineering department 


Bendix 


today. 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Tough Jets 


Jet fighters, the slim, fast whippets of 
the sky, look delicate. Actually, they are 
tougher, said the Air Force last week, 
than comparable propeller-driven aircraft. 
They can absorb an astonishing amount of 
battle damage and bring their pilots home 
alive. In Korea, up to mid-November, the 
Air Force’s busiest jets (Lockheed F-80 
Shooting Stars) flew 57% of the fighter 
missions and suffered only 25% of the 
losses due to enemy antiaircraft fire. The 
Navy made a similar report on its Grum- 
man FoF Panther. 

One reason for the jet’s high survival 
value is its structural strength. It must be 
built strong to resist the stresses of its 
high speed; the same strength holds it 
together when it is hit by enemy flak. 


a substance that water does not “wet.” 
Many substances have this property, e.g., 
the oil that waterproofs a duck’s feathers. 
But most of them are unsatisfactory; they 
wear off or are easily removed by cleaning 
processes, The current house organ of the 
Dow Chemical Co. tells about water- 
proofing agents made of silicones: organic 
compounds with atoms of silicon built 
into their molecules. 

When a drop of water hits unprotected 
fibers such as cotton or rayon, its mole- 
cules are attracted more strongly by the 
fibers than they are by one another, So 
the drop breaks up and its water molecules 
spread over (i.e., wet) the fibers. But 
silicone has less attraction for water than 
the water molecules have for one another. 
When fibers are covered with a film of 
silicone, raindrops do not wet them. The 





U.S. Air Force—international 


WounpbeED F-80 LANDING IN Korea 
The lack of delicacy is an asset. 


Another and more important reason is 
the smaller, simpler engine. The turbojet 
has no propeller—a very vulnerable item. 
It has no delicate ignition system which a 
few flying chunks of steel can knock out 
of commission. It has fewer oil lines; it 
can get along, in fact, with very little 
lubrication. It needs no cooling system, 
except the air passing through it. The en- 
gine of the propeller-driven F-51 has a 
tender pressurized cooling system with 
radiators and more than 20 feet of lines, 
and if any of these is punctured, the en- 
gine “freezes” quickly from overheating. 

F-80s have come back from their mis- 
sions looking like flying junk shops (see 
cut). One of them flew into a trap of ca- 
bles strung between two peaks. The cables 
tore off both wing tip tanks and cut into 
the spar in the leading edge of the wing. 
They sheared off the left wing tip and 
20 inches of the aileron. But the pilot 
climbed to 30,000 feet and got home, 
landing at 170 m.p.h. and taxiing up to 
the line under his own power. “It takes 
almost a direct hit by heavy antiaircraft,” 
said one pilot, “to bring down an F-8o.” 


For Rainy Days 

One way to make a raincoat is to use a 
solid sheet of rubber or plastic that water 
cannot penetrate. Another and newer way 
is to cover the fibers of ordinary cloth with 


water remains in drop form, like globules 
of mercury, and does not penetrate the 
cloth. 

The silicone treatment, says Dow, does 
not change the appearance or feel of the 
cloth perceptibly. When it gets dirty, a 
treated fabric can be dry-cleaned or laun- 
dered repeatedly without losing its water- 
proofness. 


Last Chance at Mt. Everest? 


One of the last few remaining spots on 
earth to defy human explorers is the icy 
tip of Mt. Everest, 29,141 ft. high. Many 
expeditions have tried to claw their way 
up it. In 1924 G. L. Mallory and A. C. 
Irvine, who reached a point above 28,000 
ft., may have reached the summit; they 
disappeared in a mist and were never 
seen again. All who have tried to climb 
Mt. Everest have been beaten by the near- 
stratospheric cold, the almost continual 
gales, the treacherous, sliding snow and 
the thin, high air. 

Last week still another expedition, led 
by Oscar R. Houston of New York, re- 
turned to New Delhi after making a pre- 
liminary pass at the defiant peak. All 
earlier expeditions had attacked the north 
slope, which lies in Tibet. Houston’s group 
decided to investigate the unexplored 
south slope, which lies in friendly and 
comparatively accessible Nepal. From a 
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GALLIUM—the metal that is the 
newest — is produced by ALCOA. 











WHERE THE FIRE IS THE HOTTEST— 


you'll find that refractories made with 
ALCOA Alumina are the strongest— 
withstand the heat and last the longest! 


WHERE THE METAL IS THE BRIGHTEST— 


you'll find that fine ALCOA Alumina 
abrasives produce the highest luster— 
the brightest gleam—in the shortest time! 


WHERE THE GAS IS THE DRIEST— 


you'll find that the desiccant used to 
remove the moisture—to the lowest dew 
point—is ALCOA Activated* Alumina! 
"Reg. T. M. Aluminum Company of America 


— WHERE THE COMPRESSION IS THE 


HIGHEST— 
# you'll find that ALCOA Alumina insula- 
\ tors virtually eliminate spark plug failure! 
w 


Wherever ALCOA Chemicals are at work, you'll 
find that their properties are producing optimum perfor- 
mance and top quality. Perhaps ALCOA Aluminas, Flu- 
orides or Gallium can serve you—can help make your 
products betfer, Let us tell you more about them. Write 
to: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DiviSION, 
625M Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, 
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distance, the south side of the mountain 
looked considerably more favorable for 
climbing. The slope of the strata looked 
gentler, and there was a promising forma- 
tion something like huge stairs. Even more 
important was the fact that the southern 
side of the mountain gets more sunshine 
than the northern side, and therefore 
should not be as cold. 

Young Buddha. It took two weeks to 
reach the Buddhist monastery of Thyang- 
boche at 13,000 ft. on the approaches of 
Mt. Everest, where the party stayed as 
guests of a 16-year-old reincarnation of 
the Buddha. Mrs. E. S. Cowles of Colo- 
rado Springs, the only woman along, was 
welcomed with the rest and even allowed 
to witness impressive Lamaistic rituals— 
a very unusual honor for a woman, but 
Mrs. Cowles is one of the world’s leading 
alpinists. Perhaps the teen-aged Buddha 
was too much impressed with her to treat 
her as a female. 

Leaving the rest of the party snug in 
the monastery, Dr. Charles Houston of 
Exeter, N.H. (son of Leader Houston) 
and Major H. W. Tilman, veteran British 
mountain climber, hired three Sherpa por- 
ters to do the heavy toting and set out for 
the mountain, which towered abruptly 
above them. They faced a part of Nepal 
which is wholly unexplored except by 
natives.* 

Snowy Plume. Dr. Houston and Ma- 
jor Tilman camped on a high ridge and 
climbed to about 19,000 ft. to study the 
south face of Mt. Everest. Even at this 
great height (about 3,000 ft. abgve the 
summit of Mt. Blanc), they saw tracks of 
rabbits, mice and snow leopards. There 
was no snow except in crevices, but above 
their heads a vast plume of snow whipped 
off the icy summit, blowing out miles 
downwind like a gigantic pennant. They 
made maps and took photographs. Then 
they rejoined the rest of the party and 
returned to New Delhi to tell their story 
to the New York Times. 

It was a sad story for Everest climbers. 
“The south face,” said their report, “pre- 
sented much greater climbing difficulties 
than the north side. The southern face is 
precipitous and broken by long and intri- 
cate ridges, which would be, technically 
difficult and dangerous. The south face 
may well be impossible, and we could see 
no practicable climbing route.” 

If this pessimistic judgment is correct, 
Mt. Everest may remain unconquered for 
a long time. Tibet, which owns the easier 
northern slope, is in the process of becom- 
ing a part of Communist China. It is not 
likely to welcome U.S. or British alpin- 
ists, and Asians have never shown much 
interest in climbing difficult mountains 
for the joy of it. 

But the saddened mountain climbers 

remembered and adopted as their own a 
motto they had seen written in English 
over a schoolhouse at Dhankuta in remote 
Nepal. It said inspiringly: “Gather cour- 
age—don’t be a chickenhearted fellow.” 
% According to one definition, an “unexplored” 
territory is one which has not been described 
by a member of the New York Explorers’ Club 
or of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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Since 1715 Martell 
Cognac has been 
preferred for its finer 
taste and bouquet. 
Serve and savor it 
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THE PRESS 





"Keep Your Shirt On" 


At printing plants in Concord, N.H. 
and Dayton, Ohio, the presses had run off 
a third of the r1-million-copy run of the 
January issue of the Reader’s Digest last 
week before they were abruptly stopped. 
Digest Editor DeWitt Wallace and his 
staff had decided, after reading the late 
war news, to replace the lead article on 
MacArthur’s Korean triumph titled “The 
Right Man in the Right Place.” (About 
4,000,000 copies had already been distrib- 
uted.) Collier’s, with a closing five weeks 
in advance of publication, could not do 
anything about its issue. To its 3,161,048 
readers last week went an issue bearing a 
full-color cover picture of MacArthur 
smiling happily at Vice Admiral A. D. 
Struble over the streamer, “MacArthur’s 
Greatest Battle,” i.e., Inchon. 

Orders from the Chief. If magazine 
editors as well as generals and statesmen 
were tripped up by the turnabout in Ko- 
rea, so were many U.S. newspapers. In 
their efforts to keep up with fast-moving 
news, some editorial writers had a hard 
time deciding where to stand. 

Hearst’s Los Angeles Examiner cried 
that “we should come home to our own 
country,” while Hearst’s other Los Angeles 
paper, the Herald & Express, was saying: 
“The situation is serious but not hopeless 
. . » With Chinese actually in Korea we 
can hit back for the first time.” Next day, 
the Herald & Express also got its new 
orders from the chief. It reversed its field 
and asked: “Why should our boys die by 
the thousands in Korea? .. .” 

The Culprits? Many newspapers cur- 
rycombed the woods for scapegoats. In the 
influential Emporia Gasette, William L. 
White angrily charged the war to an Ad- 
ministration plot to influence the elections 
by the “heaven-sent opportunity of Korea 
..- Until we are stronger... we should try 
to cut to the bare minimum the number of 
wars we enter solely to win local Amer- 
ican elections.” The New York Herald 
Tribune blamed General MacArthur for a 
“colossal military blunder” and said it is 
“impossible to put confidence in the mili- 
tary capacity of a headquarters which has 
so gravely compounded blunder by con- 
fusion of facts and intelligence.”” Manhat- 
tan’s Daily Worker gleefully pointed out 
that in an article on Reds in the same 
issue, the Trib called criticism of Mac- 
Arthur part of the party line. 

In general, those who had roasted the 
Administration and Secretary of State 
Acheson in the past simply turned up the 
heat. Most of the rest withheld their fire. 
Even some of MacArthur's severest critics 
eased up. Said the usually critical Des 
Moines Register: “We are compelled to 
say in fairness that the ‘kicking around’ 
which the U.N, supreme commander in 
Korea is now getting seems most unjust 
and irresponsible.” 

Atom Bombers. While such big-city 
papers as the New York Times, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and the San Francisco 


Chronicle were wary of using the atom 
bombs against the Chinese, a few papers 
in smaller cities showed no such restraint. 
The Denver Post (circ. 226,826) saw no 
moral issue in the use of the bomb. It 
made a point of the fact that Pope Inno- 
cent III* had banned the cross-bow in the 
16th Century as too inhumane a weapon. 
Said the Post: “Mr. Truman, it is said, 
has indicated that the atomic bomb will 
not be dropped until such time as this 
country is in grave danger. . . That day 
is today...” 

In the Green Bay, Wis. Press-Gazette 
(circ. 35,138), the motto for the day was: 
“Be no brawlers, but gentle, showing 
meekness to all (Titus 3:2).” Below it, 





SAMUEL NEWHOUSE 
No exaggerator, he. 


the Gazette said belligerently: “How 
many [atom] bombs have we. . . ? If we 
have sufficient of these bombs to reduce 
the Chinese cities to ruins and kill off 50 
to 100 miflion of their teeming population 
and therefore paralyze the Chinese Sovi- 
ets, the use of this extraordinary weapon 
may be considered in a practical light.” 

Looking over the great mass of propos- 
als, counter-proposals and editorial blasts, 
Chicago Daily News Publisher John S. 
Knight had one more suggestion to make. 
Said he in his “Editor’s Notebook” col- 
umn: “Under these circumstances, our ad- 
vice to one and all is: Keep your shirt on.” 


New Northwest Territory 
Every quarter-century since 1850, the 
owners of the Portland Oregonian (circ. 
219,442) have marked the anniversary of 
its founding with long histories of the 
paper and nostalgic backward looks at the 


% The Post was wrong. It was Innocent IT who 
forbade the use of the cross-bow by Christians 
—except against the infidel. 
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growth of the Northwest. Though the 
Oregonian and its surroundings changed 
greatly through the years, its ownership 
did not. It stayed in the hands of descend- 
ants of early (1860) Owner Henry Lewis 
Pittock and his longtime editor, Harvey 
Whitefield Scott. 

Last week, as the Oregonian celebrated 
its tooth anniversary, it was the owners’ 
turn to change. For more than $5,000,000 
in cash, they sold all their stock to short 
(5 ft. 3 in.) Samuel I, Newhouse, 55, able 
owner of the Harrisburg (Pa.) News (circ. 
85,363) and Patriot (circ. 31,249), the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal (circ. 
126,179) and Post-Standard (circ. 77,970) 
and a string of five other Eastern dailies. 
Said Newhouse happily: “Most of my 
papers were sick when I got them, The 
Oregonian is the first that is at the height 
of its power and prestige.” 

Growing Pains. Proprietor Newhouse’s 
happy cry was no exaggeration. The old- 
est West Coast paper in continuous publi- 
cation, the Oregonian, first printed as a 
weekly, grew up with the Northwest—and 
helped it grow by leading the campaigns 
for better schools and colleges and new 
industries. Though generally Republican 
from the days of Lincoln, the Oregonian 
has never stuck to a straight party line, 
has fought for such Democratic measures 
as federal aid to education, opposed such 
things as the Brannan Plan, 

In 1940 it won the University of Mis- 
souri’s “distinguished newspaper” award 
as “more than a city newspaper—a tradi- 
tion in the Northwest and a part of the 
life of the region.” As a regional paper, 
much of the Oregonian’s circulation was 
outside Portland proper until a few years 
ago. Then it started an early city edition, 
soon passed the rival Journal in circula- 
tion. In 1948 the prosperous Oregonian 
moved into a new $3,500,000 plant. 

The Boss Wasn't Interested. Sam 
Newhouse plans to make few changes in 
the paper. Ernest Boyd MacNaughton, 
liberal president of Portland’s Reed Col- 
lege (Time, May 3, 1948) as well as chair- 
man of the board of Portland’s First Na- 
tional Bank, will stay on as president. The 
editorial staff will be virtually unchanged. 
As is his custom, Democrat Newhouse will 
keep his distance from most editorial de- 
cisions (most of his papers are independ- 
ent Republican), but will keep close tabs 
on everything else as he does on his other 
papers. 

Newhouse broke into journalism in 
1912 while he was a $2-a-week clerk for 
the receiver for New Jersey’s bankrupt 
Bayonne Times. Because the receiver was 
not interested in the job, Newhouse was 
made publisher of the paper at 18. Within 
a year, he pulled the Times out of the red. 
Aiter that, Newhouse bought other floun- 
dering papers in the New York area, in- 
cluding the Staten Island Advance, the 
Long Island Press and Star-Journal, and 
the Newark Star-Ledger. Newhouse hired 
better staffs, cut costs, built up a com- 
bined circulation of 580,000 (v. 109,000 
before he took over) and put the papers 
into the black. 

The purchase of the Oregonian by Sam 
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“You have killed my husband!” The anguished ery 
broke the stillness of the Pottawattomie village on Lake Michigan where 
Madeline and Joseph Laframboise were spending the night. Enraged at 
the fur trader’s refusal to give him liquor, Nequat, a young brave, had 
stolen into their tent and slain the devout Joseph as he knelt in prayer. 

The Pottawattomies who were outraged by the wanton murder of their 
trusted friend eventually captured Nequat and brought him to Madame 
Laframboise for judgment. Though she was the granddaughter of Returning 
Cloud, famous Ottawa chieftain, she followed the Christian faith of her 
French father and even when confronted by the slayer of her beloved husband, 
she heeded the Biblical admonition to forgive one’s enemies. “Set him free,” 
she told Nequat’s captors. The Indians reluctantly obeyed but later Nequat 
was found in the forest with a knife through his heart. 

After her husband’s death Madeline Laframboise carried on the business 
in which she had assisted her husband since their marriage in 1796 when 
she was seventeen. Noted both for her personal charm and her enterprise, 
she became one of the Northwest's greatest fur traders. She spoke French 
like a Parisian and in middle age she taught herself to read and write the 
language fluently. 

Her home on Mackinac Island where she spent the last years of her life 
was built for her in the early 1820's by her son-in-law, Captain Benjamin 
Pierce, commandant of Fort Mackinac and brother of Franklin Pierce who 
became President. The home, now privately owned, is preserved as a sur- 
vival of Michigan’s early days. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
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community to serve your 
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Like a giant wind tunnel on the 
rampage a hell-bent hurricane 
swept the Wabash River Valley in 
May, 1949. It demolished and 
damaged millions of dollars worth 
of homes. But not one structure 
roofed with Ruberoid “Tite-Ons” 
lost a single shingle. 

That story has been repeated 
hundreds of times with over half 


The RUBEROID co. 


How much 
does it cost 


to live with 
“bargain basement” 


lighting ? 


PLENTY! Just ask a neighbor who thought 
he was going to save money by buying 
fixtures that “cost less.” He'll tell you, now, 
that it doesn’t pay to strap your budget to 
the eventual sky-high toll of cheap, inferior 
equipment. That you buy real economy 
ONLY when you buy quality. 


We say this with all sincerity: buy famous 


. Day-Brite QUALITY and you buy real 
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economy. Savings begin with the quick, 
easy installation of Day-Bricte equipment— 
and continues 20 years and more with 
trouble-free, efficient service at the lowest 
possible maintenance and operating cost. 
Year-by-year, Day-Brite QUALITY pays 
you dividends that no other fixtures can 
match, 


048 


The House 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


ad in a hurricane 


a million Ruberoid Tite-On 
applications. Tite-On’s ingenious 
interlocking design was pioneered 
by Ruberoid to provide a virtually 
wind-proof, weather-proof roof... 
just one more example of Ruber- 
oid research and development of 
asphalt and asbestos roofing and 
siding materials for farm, home 
and industry. 
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Write today for full information 
on how Day-Brite QUALITY de- 
livers better lighting at lower 
cost. Address: Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc., 5472 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Lovis 7, Mo. In Canada: 


Amalgamated Electric 
Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Corp., 
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Newhouse, his first buy west of the Alle- 
ghenies, started talk that he is trying to 
link together a nationwide chain. Says he 
noncommittally: “That would be a pret- 
ty ambitious operation.” But .newsmen 
thought Sam Newhouse looked like a 
mighty ambitious man. 


Brightest Boy in Class 


In his office in the White House, Presi- 
dential Press Secretary Charles G. Ross 
had just finished briefing correspondents 
on the progress of the Truman-Attlee 
meetings (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). Sitting 
in his big leather chair, lean, long-faced 
Charlie Ross leaned back to light a ciga- 
rette, waited for the television men to set 
up their cameras so he could repeat part of 
the briefing for them. It had been a hard, 
crisis-crowded day, and he looked bone- 
tired. Suddenly, the cigarette fell from his 





Leonard McCombe—Lire 
CHARLIE Ross 


Night and day, a steadying influence. 


lips and he slumped sideways in his chair. 
Within seconds, Charlie Ross was dead of 
a heart disease. 

Life in Independence. In the death of 
Charles Griffith Ross, 65, Harry Truman 
lost not only an able press secretary but 
one of his closest friends. They grew up 
together in Independence, Mo., graduated 
together in Independence High School’s 
class of 1901. Their teacher, Miss Tillie 
Brown, liked to say: “Oh, Harry Truman 
wasn’t my brightest boy. Charlie Ross was.” 

He proved it by graduating from the 
University of Missouri a Phi Beta Kappa, 
then tried the newspaper business for 
three years, on small Midwestern papers 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. When 
the University of Missouri set up its new 
journalism school, Charlie Ross went back 
to teach, stayed at it for nine years before 
he went back to the P-D and a top-drawer 
job as head of its new Washington bureau. 

Under him, the bureau became one of 
the best in Washington. Besides Ross, it 
included crusading Paul Y, Anderson (who 
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won the Pulitzer Prize for articles expos- 
ing the Teapot Dome scandal), Raymond 
P. (“Pete”) Brandt, now head of the 
P-D bureau, and Marquis Childs. 

Charlie Ross, a good, painstaking re- 
porter, had won a Pulitzer Prize himself 
for his 1932 series on “The Country’s 
Plight—What can be done about it?”—a 
scholarly, thoughtful and fair-minded ex- 
amination of the Depression and the reme- 
dies the Hoover administration was apply- 
ing. In 1934, Ross went back to St. Louis 
to boss the P-D’s editorial page. But he 
was too good a reporter to be a brilliant 
editorial writer; his editorials were long 
on balance and facts, short on opinion. In 
1939 he was back in Washington again as 
contributing editor of the P-D, covering 
the political scene. 

No Nonentity. When Harry Truman 
became President, Ross wrote for the P-D 
a cool, detached judgment of his old 
friend: “He has been called an average 
American, but he is better than average. 
He is not a nonentity and no Harding. He 
may not have the makings of a great Pres- 
ident, but he has the makings of a good 
President.” One of the first things Presi- 
dent Truman did was to persuade Ross to 
give up his $35,000-a-year job with the 
P-D and become press secretary at 
$10,000 (later raised to $18,000). 

Charlie Ross worked night & day to 
serve him, helped guide him on matters of 
high policy, wrote or edited most of his 
speeches, was a calming, steadying influ- 
ence on impetuous Harry Truman. Ross 
never tried to cover up legitimate news, 
although occasionally reporters thought he 
was not telling all he should. 

In eulogy of Ross, the President said: 
“The friend of my youth is gone. . . We 
all knew he was working far beyond his 
strength. But he would have it so... 
More and more we came to depend on his 
counsel on questions of high public policy 
which he could give out of the wealth of 
his learning, his wisdom and far flung 
experience . . « We shall miss him. . .” 
Said Elmer Davis in his ABC broadcast 
“He worked himself to death, a common 
disease in Washington.” 


Possum Time 

When the Washington Star juggled its 
comic strips recently to make room for a 
new one, the editors worried not a bit 
about dropping an odd little strip from the 
top of the page. Its name: Pogo. But the 
reaction was sharp & swift. In came a 
letter signed by 18 members of the “Pogo 
Protective League” demanding that the 
strip “be returned to its rightfully superior 
position” lest “indignant readers every- 
where rise up in armed might to crush this 
infamy.” Gravely the Star’s editors bowed 
to the will of the readers, restored Pogo to 
the top. 

The Star was not the first paper to find 
that Pogo’s pals are as loyal and vocifer- 
ous as L’il Abner’s. After only 14 months 
of syndication, Pogo is appearing in 126 
U.S. newspapers. A current poll by the 
Saturday Review of Literature shows Pogo 
is in seventh place among comic strips 
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As number one battery in the nation, Delco is used as 
original equipment in more new cars and trucks than any 
other make. Yes, America’s leading automotive engineers — 
men who know batteries — always specify Delco. A Delco 
battery, built by Delco-Remy, means sure starting, long 
service and outstanding dependability. And isn’t that what 
you want in a battery? Then, for complete battery satisfac. 
tion, always choose a Delco! 
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NUNC 
BOND... 


CONSIDER ITS 


MANY FINE POINTS 


NEXT TIME YOU BUY 





Crisp and crackling as a sub-zero night, 
Atlantic Bond adds distinction and char- 
acter to any letterhead. It has a quality 
feel . . . a quality appearance . . . all 
those other qualities that ensure good 
looking, business-like letters, Genuinely 
watermarked, clean in appearance, it’s 
packed with points of superiority. 

Ask for Atlantic Bond in White. 
Cream or any of twelve attractive colors. 
Envelopes to match. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR * MAINE 
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ahead of Terry & the Pirates, just behind 
Steve Canyon.* 

Fuss & Feathers. Pogoland’s characters 
are talking animals who live in the Oke- 
fenokee Swamp and call themselves “na- 
ture’s screetures.”” Pogo himse 
eyed, naive little possum 
include raffish, cigar-sn 
named All Porky Pine, a gl 
ist; Churchy LaFemme, a turtle and a 
reformed pirate captain; Howland Owl 
a nearsighted pseudo scientist who once 
tried to invent an “Adam Bomb”; a pride- 
ful hound named Beauregard B 
and a f istic men e of fe 
furry sv characters. Together they 
romp ne 
Southern 1 
nons verse: “Oh, the parsnips were 
snipy their snappers/While the parsley 
was parcelir r the peas.” 

Creator of Pogo is tall, moonfaced Wal- 
ter Kelly, 37, who has a quick ear for fan- 
tastic word twists and a gentle eye for the 
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Poco & FRIENDS 
Besides a quick ear, a gentle ey 
Kelly who 
itor lor 
began drawing Pogo in a 


gentler foibles of mankind. 
spent five years as a cartoon anin 
Walt Disney 
daily strip in 1948, while he w 
tor of the New York S$ iter the Star 
folded, the Post-Hall SY rescued 
Pogo and started him on his rapid climb. 

Pits & Pie. Pogo, which frequently takes 
a poke at U.S. manners & morals, usually 
sticks to such personal problems as Porky’s 
courting of Mam’selle Hepzib skunk 
with a French accent. To help Porky 
Albert and Churchy offer their services as 
x in typical 
“Oh, pick a pock of peach pits, pockets 
full of pie, foreign twenty 
baked until they cry. . .” 

Pogo, which now pays 
$25,000 a year, has so far turned away 
from the blandishments of toy manufac- 
turers, book publishers, etc. Pogo and his 
pals have no greater ambition than Hor- 


rors Greeley 


art direc- 


dicate 








serenaders, sin Pogo style 





blackboards 


Kelly about 








the freckled cow, who mean- 






ders westward as she sings: “Oh, give me a 
home "tween Buffalo an’ Rome, where the 
beer in the cantaloupe lay .. .” 


% The top five: Blondie, Li'l Abner, Gasolin 
Alley, Penny, Dick Tra 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. Robert Montgomery, 46, 
cinemactor (Night Must Fall), radio com- 
mentator, TV director (Robert Montgom- 
ery Presents); by Elizabeth Allen Mont- 
gomery, 43, onetime actress; after 22 years 
of marriage; two children; in Las Vegas, 
Nev. Six days later, Montgomery mar- 
ried Mrs. Elisabeth Grant Harkness, 41, 
Manhattan socialite, in Sag Harbor, N.Y. 





Divorced. By Hattie McDaniel, 53, 
character actress who currently plays ra- 
dio’s “Beulah,” the first Negro to win 
Hollywood’s Academy Award (for 1939’s 
best supporting performance, in Gone 
With the Wind); fourth husband Larry 
Williams, fiftyish, interior decorator; in 
Los Angeles, after she testified that their 
five months together had been marred by 
“arguing and fussing.” 


Died. Oliver Frederick George Stanley, 
54, witty Tory member of the House of 
Commons since 1924, onetime War Sec- 
retary (1940) and Colonial Secretary 
(1942-45); after long illness; in Reading, 
England. 


Died. Clarence Baker Goshorn, 57, 
president (1942-50) of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., one of the nation’s top ten advertis- 
ing agencies, since 1949 chairman of the 
board of the “4 A’s” (American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies); by acci- 
dental drowning; in the Bahamas, 


Died. Charles Griffith Ross, 65, lifelong 
friend of Harry Truman, since 1945 pres- 
idential press secretary and speechwriter; 
of a coronary occlusion; in Washington 
(see Press). 


Died. General Ma Chan-shan, 65, one- 
time Chinese war hero; in Peking. Little, 
shaven-polled General Ma was both an 
illiterate, sharpshooting militarist (who 
bragged that he could shoot birds from a 
galloping horse) and a man of cultivated 
tastes (he fancied Mongolian silks and 
had staffmen read poetry aloud to him). 
Against Japan’s march on Manchuria in 
1931, he led the only serious resistance in 
North China to the invaders, then sold 
out and was briefly a puppet ruler, 


Died. Herbert Marcus, 72, co-founder 
(in 1907, with his sister and brother-in- 
law) of Dallas’ mirrored, perfumed, high- 
styled specialty store, Neiman-Marcus; 
of a heart attack; in Dallas. 


Died. Colonel Charles Franklin Craig, 
78, Army expert on tropical medicine, 
father of the Marines’ famed Brigadier 
General Edward A, Craig, now in Korea 
(Time, Aug. 14); in San Antonio. 


Died. Sri Aurobindo, 78, Indian poet, 
philosopher, mystic, who gave up his ca- 
reer as a political revolutionary against 
British rule, became a religious leader to 
thousands of followers; of uremia; in 
Pondicherry, French India. 
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Sherry lovers the world over recognize this delightful Cream Sherry as 
the ultimate in flavor, taste and quality. Drawn from the choicest Duff 
Gordon stocks, it can be served with distinction anytime . . . and for any 
hospitable occasion . . . ideal as a holiday gift. Your wine merchant can 
supply a famous Duff Gordon Sherry to suit every taste. 
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INSURED? OF COURSE! When fire 
struck Mr. A’s store, he wasn't especially 
worried. His fire insurance coverage was ade- 
quate, and his only problem—or so he thought 
—was to replace his fixtures, equipment and 
merchandise as quickly as possible. 


2 as ST Geo ae 2k SE 


ANKRU 


IN THE BIGGEST YEAR 


HIS BUSINESS EVER HAD 


HOW COULD THIS HAPPEN? A!! 
too easily, for as many people fail to realize: (1) 
“Fireproof” buildings don’t burn but their con- 
tents do. (2) Filing cabinets, though made of 
steel, don’t protect records, for steel transmits 
heat to the inside, and paper chars though un- 
touched by flame. (3) Overnight vault storage 
does no good if fire breaks out (as often happens) 
during business hours. 


Certified “Point-of-Use” protection for records— 
accounts receivable, inventory and all others—is available 
with Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet Products, all with 
age-defying insulation that won't deteriorate. Wide selec- 
tion, ratings 1, 2, or 4 hours, attested to by labels of the 
Safe-Cabinet Laboratory, Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Safe-Manufacturers’ National Association. 


FREE: Interesting booklet (No. SC 684) “How 
to Choose Point-of-Use Record Protection Equipment.” 
To get a copy, phone us locally or write Remington 
Rand, Room 1551, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


BUT HIS TRAGIC OVERSIGHT was 
this—he hadn't protected his “sold inventory”— 
goods delivered to customers and not yet paid 
for. The fire completely destroyed his records, 
and he couldn't possibly remember all the people 
who owed him money. 
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To help determine your fire risk, we 
have developed the multiple “slide 
rule” pictured here—the Business 
Records Fire Hazard Calculator. Set it 
for type of building, floor area, build- 
ing contents and neighborhood hazards, and we can tell 
in a jiffy what degree of record protection is regarded as a 
safe minimum for your records. Ask for a survey —no 
charge, no obligation. 


Flemington. FRand. 


The FIRST Name in Record Protection 
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THE ECONOMY 


Irresistible Urge? 

A basic argument rocked U.S. industry 
and Government last week. Should across- 
the-board price & wage controls be 
slapped on now? 

There were plenty of good arguments 
against such regimentation of the econ- 
omy; 

@ War production had not yet created 
any civilian shortages—and would not for 
some time to come. 

@ The economy had expanded so rapidly 
since 1945 that the ratio of butter v. guns 
could be higher than during World War 
IIl—in fact, civilian production had to be 








cicted Pre 


A 
FRB’s McCase 
Help for low-income earners... 


higher to maintain full employment and 
keep the economy healthy. 
@ The so-called “indirect controls” on 
credit and construction have been effec- 
tive in cutting back demand (see below). 
@ There wasn’t even a skeleton organiza- 
tion around to enforce full controls.* 
But by this week there was such a 
round of price and wage boosts that the 
urge to impose across-the-board controls 
—whether it made strict economic sense 
or not—had become almost irresistible. 


PRICES 
"We Cannot Accept..." 


Only six weeks ago, Henry Ford II had 
promised that he would try to hold down 
the price of his cars. But last week, seeing 
a flood of price rises all around him, 
young Henry took his finger out of the 


* World War II’s OPA, at its height, had some 
60,000 permanent employees and 200,000 vol- 
unteers. 
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hole in the dike. He boosted prices on the 
company’s 1951 models an average of 
5.5% (from $87.50 on the cheapest Ford 
to $185 on Lincoln Cosmopolitan convert- 
ibles), Same day, General Motors Corp. 
raised prices an average of almost 5% on 
its 1951 models. These were the first price 
boosts among the auto industry’s Big 
Three in nearly two years. The reason, 
said both companies, was simply that their 
material and labor costs had scooted 
skyward, 

No sooner was the news out than Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Alan Valentine, a man still 
new to his job (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), 
began a frenetic attempt to stabilize things. 
He fired off telegrams to G.M.’s President 
Charles E. Wilson and to Henry Ford II 
asking them to suspend all price increases 
until he could talk things over with them. 
G.M. and Ford sent back like replies: 
they would be glad to meet with Valentine 
but the boosts would stick. Said Wilson: 
“We find it impractical to accede to your 
sudden request ...” Said Ford, in an 
obvious reference to the recent boost in 
steel prices, which Valentine had ignored: 
“We cannot accept out of hand proposals 
which appear to discriminate. . .” 

Both Ford and G.M. said that they had 
already committed thousands of cars to 
dealers at the new prices, and placed 
orders for supplies at higher prices. Fur- 
thermore, said Wilson, the price of G.M.’s 
materials had jumped anywhere from 7% 
in steel to 300% in rubber. Said he: only 
a day before Valentine’s telegram went 
out, the Government itself had “raised 
the price of synthetic rubber, the produc- 
tion and distribution of which it com- 
pletely controls. . . by 12% on one grade 
and 32% on another.” (The Government’s 
reason: higher raw material costs.) 

This week, Chrysler Corp. boosted its 
wages and, if it followed the example of 
the others in such matters, it would prob- 
ably boost its prices too when its new 
models come out next month. Although 
it had raised wages by $25 million only 
last September (Time, Sept. 4), Chrysler 
handed out another $20 million a year to 
employees in a new union contract. 





. . . 
Autos were not the only items that were 
going up. In the past two weeks, reported 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, retail food 
prices had jumped 2%, with fruits, vege- 
tables and eggs (at a 30-year high) lead- 
ing the way. Pig iron was up again, and so 
was scrap steel; half a dozen steel com- 
panies had followed U.S. Steel’s lead and 
raised their prices by about 5%. 

Actually, the furor over auto and steel 
prices was way out of proportion to their 
small effect on the cost of living. Retail 
food prices, which are far more important 
to consumers, had risen almost as much 
(4.3%) since Korea. But in the face of 
the politically potent farm bloc, no one in 
Washington was talking about removing 
farm price supports, which had helped 
food prices to rise. 


CONTROLS 
Strength Through Pain 


While some people loudly cried for wage 
& price controls, the Senate-House watch- 
dog defense committee last week lent it- 
self to an all-out attempt to sabotage 
credit controls, the only existing brake the 
U.S. has had against inflation. 

Up before the committee to complain 
came the National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, aided & abetted by the C.1.0. 
Autoworkers’ Walter Reuther. Indirect 
controls, they cried, were awful. Regula- 
tion W was so harsh, said New Jersey 
Dealer William L. Mallon, that “many 
thousands of new car dealers [might be] 








U.A.W.’s REUTHER 
.. or rich man's racket? 


compelled to discontinue their business.” 
The auto dealers wanted the payment 
time on new cars to be extended from 15 
to 18 months. 

Reuther wanted much more than that. 
Regulation W, said he, was a “rich man’s 
racket” which made it impossible for the 
workingman to buy a car. With no real 
documentation to back him up, Reuther 
said that the “meat-ax approach” of Regu- 
lation W, plus cutbacks in critical mate- 
rials, would throw no less than 321,000 
auto workers out of work. Reuther had a 
meat-ax approach of his own: slap imme- 
diate controls on everything except wages. 

Help or Hurt? Next day FRB’s Chair- 
man Thomas B. McCabe read everyone a 
lesson on the theory and practice of credit 
controls. First off, said McCabe, Regula- 
tion W was doing just exactly what it was 
supposed to do: “It has limited the rise in 
prices in the durable goods field [and] has 
removed some of the pressure which would 
have hampered diversion of materials and 
manpower to the military effort.” In the 
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Tonight. 
dessert serve strai 
DuBouchett 


Creme de Cacao 





As a parfait, pour over vanilla ice cream. 


DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-teo-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





first few weeks of the Korean war, said 
McCabe, the average price of 1949 used 
cars in the popular-price lines rose from 
$1,430 to $1,635. But since Regulation W, 
the price of those cars has dropped to 
$1,280; the one-third down payment now 
is actually $118 less than before. In short, 
“Regulation W has helped rather than 
penalized the person of moderate or low 
income.” 

What was needed, said McCabe, was 
not a lessening of credit controls but a 
tightening. FRB was already considering a 
clampdown on charge accounts, bank loans 
and other inflationary influences. 

Holler & Spurt. There was plenty of 
evidence last week that such a tightening 
could not come too soon. Despite FRB’s 
credit pinching, bank loans kept right on 
rising to new alltime highs. And even 
though builders had hollered at Regulation 
X (Time, Oct. 23), housing starts in 1951 
might well be higher than FRB intended. 
Furthermore, the auto dealers were using 
old figures when they talked of slumping 
sales. With a threatened cut in auto out- 
put, car sales have recently spurted up- 
ward again, 

Nevertheless, FRB thought that tough- 
er credit controls might check inflation— 
if given a chance to work. 


STEEL 
The Wilson Plan 


Almost alone among big businessmen, 
General Motors Corp.’s President Charles 
E. Wilson has needled the steel industry 
for not expanding faster (Time, Nov. 6). 
Last week Charlie Wilson did more than 
needle. In an unusual agreement, G.M. 
offered to lend Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. $28 million at only 3% interest. 
With the loan (still to be approved by 
J. & L. stockholders), plus another $200 
million from bank loans and new bonds, 
the steel company will do just what Wil- 
son has been asking. It will increase its 
capacity by 1,500,000 tons, or 32%, by 
1953. In return for its loan, G.M. will be 
able to buy another 50,000 tons of J. & L. 
steel a year. 


PERSONNEL 
Miss R's Reward 


After getting along for 92 years 
nothing but male veeps, R. H. Macy & Co. 
last week appointed its first woman vice 
president. She is Brooklyn-born Beatrice 
Rosenberg, 52, who joined Macy’s as a hat 
clerk 32 years ago, climbed steadily up to 
department manager, a merchandise coun- 
selor (millinery and footwear) and mer- 
chandise administrator. Vice Preside: 
Rosenberg (married to Harry Kirshbaun 
in architect) is now in charge of the 
linery and shoe sales staffs, some 400 peo- 
ple. Her motto:“Beat last year’s figures. 

In the excitement of her promotion, 











# Last week, Macy’s announced that with 
sales of $1.5 million in one day, its Herald 


store had broken its own record and “all 









n records for a single day's sales by any 


store under one roof.” 
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Maurey Garber 
Macy’s ROSENBERG 
"It's an inspiration .. .’ 


Miss Rosenberg burbled: “This is the 
greatest thing that’s ever happened to 
Macy’s.” Then she caught herself; “Not 
me, mind you. But picking a woman for 
such @ high position. It’s an inspiration to 
all the little girls who work here.” Her 
advice to the little girls who want to be 
veeps: “Get along with the men,” 


ARMAMENTS 
Grab Bag 


To the growing family of critically 
short defense materials, Senator Lyndon 


Johnson’s investigating committee last 
week added an outsize, howling new in- 
fant: wool. The committee found “no 


wool in stockpile” and “no wool in inven- 
tory,” because of “abysmal lack of fore- 
sight. If general mobilization were under- 
taken now,” said the committee, “we 
would again be as bad off—or perhaps 
even worse—than we were during both 
World Wars.” The Munitions Board, which 
is responsible for stockpiling critical ma- 
terials, “has clearly and miserably failed.” 
The board had even neglected to take title 
to 460 million pounds of surplus wool 
held by the Department of Agriculture, 
had let it be sold to private buyers. Re- 
plied the board: Congress itself had failed 
to give it enough cash to build up a wool 
reserve, and the authority to take over 
the surplus. 


If the committee didn’t like the look of 
U.S. stockpiling, Britons liked it even 
less. Britain’s complaint was not that the 
stockpile was too small, but that the U.S. 
had set out on a “reckless” stockpiling | 
of everything that was scarce. “American 
buyers right up to the Pentagon,” said 
one British government consultant, “have 
been rattling around Europe buying met- 
als from every scrap heap.” 

With key metals and other raw mate- 
rials in short supply, some Britons warned 
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@ Rest easy when you serve 


Heublein’s ready-mixed 
cocktails. All you do is 
add ice and pour—your 
guests will report: “Su- 
perb!” 

The finest liquors are 
thoroughly inter-married 
in these wonderfully 
smooth cocktails. Always 
ready, always right, 


Bottle! 


Manhattan, 65 proof 

Extra Dry Martini, 65 proof 
Whiskey Sour, 60 proof 
Stinger, 65 proof 

+--and four other kinds 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn, ' 
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FASTEST 
This 26,000-ton luxury liner, the ndependence, last week set a new speed rec- 
ord for the U.S. merchant marine. In a trial run off Rockland, Me., the Ameri- 
can Export Lines ship averaged better than 26 knots, thus breaking by one knot 
a record set by the United States Lines’ America (but short of the Queen 
Mary’s 32.08 in 1938). The /ndependence will make her maiden voyage to the 
Mediterranean on Feb. ro. She can be converted into a troopship within 30 days. 


that their industry would be crippled 
within six months. Actually, cutbacks in 
raw materials were no greater in Britain 
than those ordered for the U.S. But aus- 
tere Britain had virtually no fat it could 
trim off its civilian economy. Shortages 
cut directly into defense production, sent 
prices skyrocketing. 

The American take of the world’s raw 
materials (about 50% of the total) might 
have to be cut. Last week at their Wash- 
ington meetings Truman and Attlee laid 
the groundwork for an end to catch-as- 
catch-can buying (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 
Best guess was that a group similar to the 
Combined Raw Materials Board of World 
War II would be set up to make sure 
that the raw materials of the West went 
where they were most needed, 


MANAGEMENT 
The Big Question 


At Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria last 
week, delegates to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ 55th annual con- 
gress were in an unusually humble mood. 
Unlike other years, when NAMsters have 
freely bombarded the Administration, 
there were only a few stray potshots. In 
fact, N.A.M. ex-President Ira Mosher 
thought that the world situation looked so 
serious that ways had to be found finally 
to “heal the breach” between Government 
and business. 

Although NAMsters were against the 
Administration’s excess-profits tax, they 
were ready to go along with a boost in 
corporate and other taxes. Some of them, 
notably Lewis H. Brown, Johns-Manville 
board chairman, talked as tough about 
taxes as anyone in Washington, He asked 
for a $25 billion hike to help combat in- 
flation and balance the budget. 

Predicting that the federal budget may 
rise to $75 billion, with $50 billion spent 
on arms, J.-M.’s Brown declared that 
“there must [then] be a reasonable equal- 
ity of sacrifice” to make up the needed 
new revenue of $25 billion. Said Brown: 








“We should demand . . . moderate excise 
taxes on everything but bare necessities, 
heavy excise taxes on items that interfere 
with needed war production; a defense 
supertax added to the peacetime income 
taxes of individuals and corporations.” 
a ors 

For its new president, N.A.M. elected 
high-domed William H. Ruffin, 51, presi- 
dent of Durham, N.C.’s Erwin Mills, Inc. 
He succeeds Claude A. Putnam, president 
of the Markem Machine Co. in Keene, 
N.H. President Ruffin was born & bred in 
Louisburg, N.C., went to work 29 years 
ago at a weaving machine in Erwin’s tex- 
tile mills and climbed steadily until he 
became president in 1948. Ruffin, who 


describes himself as a “moderately large 
manufacturer,” employs 7,400 in his mills, 
is the first N.A.M. president to come 
from the soft-goods industry. 


Maurey Gorber 


N.A.M.’s Rurrin 
Time to heal the breach. 
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GOVERNMENT 
Help for K-F 


When Kaiser-Frazer last week got a 
new $25 million RFC loan to help keep it 
solvent until it can sell its big backlog of 
cars, the terms were stiff. (K-F already 
owes RFC $43 million.) RFC ordered K-F 
to: 1) cut production from 800 to 600 
cars a day; 2) raise no prices without 
RFC consent; 3) pay off the loan with 

0% of the wholesale selling price of each 
car as it is taken out of storage. 

Some businessmen questioned whether 
the loan should have been made at all. 
Said the Wall Street Journal: “Why 
should our government . . . maintain out- 
put of civilian goods at the very moment 
i pting a large-scale conversion 
of industrial production to warmaking 
equipment?” The answer seemed to be 
that RFC wanted to keep K-F going in 
the hope that it could get some arms 








contracts. 


CORPORATIONS 


Tuner Titan 

“IT design a radio coil. I make it with 
sweat and blood and it’s the ne plus ultra 
coil. Then I give it to a producer and tell 
} to make it just so. Then that bum 


kes it wrong. So I get into the coil 





pdDusiness, 

rhus Glenn Edward Swanson, a 
nervous man with an autocratic air and 

put ke mind, described how he got 
to the coil business in a Chicago loft 15 
ears ago. In its first year, his Standard 
Coil Products Co. barely broke even. Five 
years later, it was worth only $16,000. But 
by last week, Standard Coil was the big- 
rest U.S. maker of television coils and 
ers. On a gross of $24 million in the 
t nine months of 1950, the company 
ted after provision jor 
xes. 
Promise to Pay. Much of this rock- 
x growth was due to the booming tele- 
vision industry; Standard Coil supplies 
parts for 40% of all TV sets produced in 
the U.S. But even more was due to the 
resourceful financing and engineering 
brains of President Swanson, 43, who with 
two partners owns 75% of the company’s 
stock. A onetime Indiana farm boy, Swan- 
son married at 18, had to go to work in- 
tead of college. He moved from one Chi- 
zo radio manufacturer to another, stud- 
ied electronics at night school. By the time 


























Cc 





he was 23, he was a top design engineer 
for Chicago's Wells-Gardner & Co. (where 
he worked on auto radios), later made a 

n a free-lance consultant on elec- 








nent, 

rted Standard Coil in 1935 
with $1,650 in savings. Later, he lured two 
partners in, by virtue of “my extreme 
good looks, mv ch ing personality and 
my promise that it would pay.” Thanks to 
his knack for production and contacts in 








Swanson st 















the radio field, he kept the promise. 

fter Pearl Harbor, faced with a drastic 
in radio product 
ners scraped up enough cash to start 





Swanson and his 








another entirely separate company at Ban- 
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your understanding of the news. 
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GLENN SWANSON 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. He kept o promise. 





Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane gor, Mich. (“out of the high tax and labor 
“ = r shortage area”). There they started to 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation produce for war. They manufactured such 


war goods as radio crystals and control 
units for target planes and eventually 
became one of the Signal Corps’ biggest 
suppliers. At war's end, Swanson hopped 
into the rapidly expanding television in- 
dustry, and opened a Los Angeles plant 


° P . k to produce tuners. 
ft a “Phony Recession." He cut the price 


Tonight...a really 
to $16 (v. $22 for other makes), success- 


dry \WEvuaten all hat TIME fully bur ked the competition of estab- 


lished companies. Swanson discounted 


Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 














2 is hands down 1949’s “phony recession,” doubled his 
mixed and ready to the favorite magazine payroll and tripled production. Thus when 
. the 19s0 TV boom came along, St indard 

Coil cashed in. 
This fall, well-heeled and busy, Swan- 
week son decided to buy a company that i 


500,000 U. S. 


homes ...starts 


of America's best customers 


serve! DuBouchett 








some defense orders. Last week, he got the 


Martini Cocktail ace ° 
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one he wanted. For $5,300,000, he bought 
Square D Co.’s famed Kollsman Instru- 
ment Division, which makes altimeters, 
People thinking airspeed indicators guided missile com- 
[ting buy; 7 ponents, etc. Kollsman, now operating 
ying below capacity ll ss officially int 

yelow capacity, will not pass officially into 

Swanson’s hands until Dec. 30. When will 
Kollsman be at peak production again? 
Said cocky Glenn Swanson: “Late that 


The ORIGINAL jiRiam 


DAIQUIRE | RETAIL TRADE 


| Loaded & Numb 
was made with Consumers did almost no scare buying 


last week. The dollar volume of U.S. de- 
partment-store sales was just about the 


same as last year, and the unit volume was 

probably below. Groaned one merchan- 

diser: “We could use a little scare buying.” 

j Storekeepers guessed that those who want- 

ed to hoard had overstocked in July and 
* were now living off of their fat. And the 

the best still are rest of the consumers, said one merchant, 


RUM...36 & 3? P-oof, Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York | were “all scared out.” 


Also try DuBouchett Manhattan Cocktail. 
DuBouchett Cordials (sey d0o-too-say) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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= nearest Comptometer representative would 


like to prove to you that these new Comptometer Adding- 
Calculating Machines can handle your figure work with 


maximum speed... accuracy... AND economy! 
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Mite shea! 


Comptometer 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
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tmported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Where Danger Lives (RKO Radio) 


gives movie audiences, at long last, a 
chance to see highly publicized Faith 
Domergue, latest graduate of the Howard 
Hughes straining-bodice school of dra- 
matic art. Hughes discovered Faith in 
1941, put her into a strenuous training 
program for stardom. Like Jane Russell, 
another Hughes discovery whom she some- 
what resembles, Faith bloomed unseen ex- 
cept in leg and torso art poses. Her first 
film, Vendetta, has been awaiting release 
since 1947. 

The movie that now breaks the suspense 
is a chase-melodrama with little suspense 
of its own. Faith plays a passionate hussy 
who gets her hooks into a remarkably 
gullible physician (Robert Mitchum), She 
involves him in a drunken brawl that kills 
her husband (Claude Rains), then prods 
him into fleeing with her across the Mexi- 
can border. Dazed by a concussion, Dr. 
Mitchum goes on compounding the crime 
long after it becomes obvious that Faith is 
a fugitive from a psychiatrist’s couch. 

Director John Farrow works in some 
photogenic backgrounds of the couple’s 
flight through Southern California. But 
his script and star deprive the movie of 
credibility. Actress Domergue smolders 
and storms like an overheated Theda Bara, 
gets some ludicrous lines to read (and 
gives them the delivery they warrant), 
builds up fast to an overpowering im- 
pression that she has done her best work 
in publicity stills, 


For Heaven's Sake (20th Century-Fox) 
is a tasteless whimsy unworthy of Scripter- 
Director George (Miracle on 34th Street) 
Seaton, who bolted it together out of a de- 
servedly unproduced play by Harry (Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan) Segall. It concerns 
two angels (Clifton Webb and Edmund 
Gwenn) who are sent on an earthly mis- 
sion to inspire procreation by a selfishly 
childless theatrical couple (Joan Bennett 
and Robert Cummings). 

According to Seaton-Segall biology, un- 
born children are little angelic sprites who 
haunt the premises of their parents-to-be, 
wistfully awaiting their entrance into a 
solid world where they can taste ice cream, 
While Gigi Perreau thus languishes to be 
conceived, she gives tips to the angels on 
how to further the project. Angel Webb, a 
vain, sarcastic know-it-all, then material- 
izes into the couple’s life, hatches aphro- 
disiacal schemes and almost loses his an- 
gelic franchise when confronted with temp- 
tations of the flesh (Joan Blondell). 

Some vagrant amusement is provided 
by Actor Webb’s impersonation of a 
strong, silent westerner patterned after 
Gary Cooper, and by Jack La Rue’s bit as 
a movie star who fancies himself the living 
model of the tough, coin-flipping gangster 
he plays on the screen. They do nothing to 
repair the picture’s ingrained faults. As 
Director Seaton himself demonstrated in 
Miracle on 34th Street, the supernatural 





FairH Domercue & Ropert MitcHuUM 
The delivery is warranted. 


elements of a fantasy are best played off 
against the familiar realities of an everyday 
world. Instead, the coy hocus-pocus of For 
Heaven’s Sake takes place in the never- 
never land of Hollywood farce. 


Imports 

Orpheus (Paulvé; Discina), Avant- 
Gardist Jean Cocteau’s latest plunge 
through the looking-glass,, carries him into 
an enigmatic dream world that blends 
myth, realistic thriller and fantasy. Lau- 
reled in Venice, praised and damned in 
Paris and London, it is a film to frustrate 
any moviegoer who demands a logical ex- 
planation of what he is looking at. For 
those willing to drift with Cocteau’s rev- 
erie, catching what wisps of meaning they 
can, the movie is an interesting experience. 

Borrowing from his one-act play, Or- 
pheus (1926) and his surrealist film, Blood 
of a Poet (1933), Jack-of-All-Arts Cocteau 
has written and directed a modern version 
of the legend in which Orpheus charms the 
gods into returning his dead wife, Euryd- 
ice, to life. As Cocteau has it, Orpheus 
(Jean Marais) is a celebrated poet and 
national hero who falls in love with a sat- 
ellite of death in the shape of a beautiful 
princess (Maria Casares). The princess 
covets Orpheus, takes Eurydice (Maria 
Déa) before her time. Confused by his 
love for both women, the poet journeys 
to the netherworld to plead for his wife’s 
return—and in the hope of seeing the 
princess again. 

In Cocteau’s up-to-date mythology, 
death’s handmaiden rides in a Rolls- 
Royce, flanked by grim motorcyclists, and 
communicates with Orpheus by  short- 
wave radio, Her immediate superiors in 
the beyond—a bombed-out no man’s land 
between the living and the dead—are a 
trio of business-suited bureaucrats in a 
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Skate blades can make or mar your pleasure on 
ice. That’s why so many manufacturers depend on 


Crucible for skate steel that assures smooth, sharp 
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chain of command that goes on into infin- 
ity. The role of the avenging Bacchantes, 
who tore Orpheus apart in the ancient 
myth, is now taken by a seedy bunch of 
envious poets who gather in what looks 
like Paris’ Café de Flore. When characters 
shuttle between this life and the next, they 
glide through mirrors—Cocteau’s favorite 
symbol of the doorway to death (“Look 
at yourself in a mirror all your life, and 
you will see death at work like bees in a 
hive of glass’). 

What does it all mean? “Don’t try to 
understand,” the princess tells one of her 
victims, and Cocteau echoes her in an “‘ex- 
planation” that is not much more enlight- 
ening than his movie. Orpheus is no alle- 
gory, he says, but simply an attempt to 
touch entertainingly in film metaphor on 
a scrambled collection of such themes as 
free will, inspiration and the poet’s pre- 
occupation with death. What the movie 





Jean Marats 
Death is at work. 


does with these themes is as elusive and 
disjointed as a half-remembered dream, 

Poet Cocteau is nonetheless a clever, 
imaginative dreamer and a skilled film 
craftsman. With the help of Georges 
Auric’s brilliantly appropriate music and 
some talented, attractive players, his mov- 
ie never fails to be dramatic and provoca- 
tive, or to keep the audience guessing just 
what will happen next. Those who try to 
get to the bottom of it all may conclude 
that Cocteau’s waters are not so deep as 
they are muddy, but the ripples are some- 
thing to see. 


Ways of Love (Joseph Burstyn) ap- 
plies the packaging technique of Quartet 
to a trio of short fiction films made sepa- 
rately at different times by three of Eu- 
rope’s top directors. Each story illustrates 
a different meaning of love: the kind that 
stirs the mating urge, the peasant’s love of 
his land, the heights of religious passion. 
Each also serves to illustrate, with varying 
success, the characteristic styles of Italy's 
Roberto (Open City) Rossellini and 
France’s Jean (Grand Illusion) Renoir 
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————> Did you ever shop for dinner in Paris? 


Even if you parlay-voo like a native, you get a 
queer, lost feeling the first time you go marketing in a 
foreign country. 

You look at the shelves filled with strange goods, and 
not one of them means anything to you. And you haven't 
the faintest idea which are good, and which are so-so, 
and which won't satisfy you at all. 

And if, by chance, you happen to see a familiar 
American brand among the strangers—well, take our word 
for it, you embrace it like an old, old friend! 

There’s nothing like a little travel to make you realize 
how our American system of brand names makes life 
easier and pleasanter—and safer, too. 

Here at home, when a manufacturer develops a product 
he thinks you'll like, he puts his name on it—big and 


Whenever you buy— 


demand the brand you want 
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clear and proud. You try it, and if it doesn’t suit you, you 
know what not to get the next time. And if it does 

please you, you can buy it again with the certainty that 

it will be just as good... because the manufacturer 

can’t afford to let his brand name down. 


Brand names give you the wonderful power of taking 
it or leaving it alone. And that power—a force as 
mighty as your right to vote—is what keeps manufacturers 
vying with each other for your favor... making their 
products better and better...offering you more and more 
for your money. 

So make use of your power of choice to get what you 
want. Know your brands—and study the ads on 
these pages. That way you will get what pleases you 
best — again and again and again. 
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HOT? 


Only a cash register loses weight for 
lack of exercise. Looking now to 
next summer, will your cash register 
suffer from lack of business— 
because you're not air-conditioned? 

Now is the time to insure next 
summer’s profits by installing air 
conditioning. Your Worthington 
distributor can give you an attrac- 
tive price. 

Follow the Lead of the Largest 

Selected for such large installations 
as J.C. Penney stores, Quebec House 


Apartments in Washington, Burl- 
ington Mills in North Carolina— 
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Worthington also makes small 
“package” units for small shops, 
eating places and offices. 

Worthington users say Worthing- 
ton equipment works best because 
it's all made . . . not just assembled 
. .. by Worthington.* 

And Worthington's over-50-year 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor's engineering ex- 
perience. (See Classified Telephone 
Directory). Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Divi- 
sion, Harrison, New Jersey. 








and Marcel (The Baker’s Wife) Pagnol. 
None of the films could conceivably have 
been made in Hollywood. 

QA Day in the Country is Renoir’s 
bitter-sweet version (filmed in 1936) of a 
De Maupassant short story about a ro- 
mantic brief encounter and its melancholy 
aftermath. The director puts plenty of 
feeling into his pastoral atmosphere, and 
his love scenes catch fire. However, the 
script is poorly constructed, much of the 
comedy seems forced, and the picture’s 
mooning romanticism finally cloys. 

q Jofroi, a prewar Pagnol comedy based 
on a story by Jean Giono, proves the 
brightest thing in the package. Jofroi 
(well played by Vincent Scotto) is a hide- 
bound old peasant, suspicious, ignorant 
and proud. The old man sells his orchard 
to his neighbor, Fonse (Henri Poupon), 
then pulls a gun when he sees Fonse up- 
rooting precious trees. When the village 
priest forces a compromise that will give 
Fonse the orchard after Jofroi dies, the 
old man announces that he will commit 
suicide to put his death on Fonse’s con- 
science. After some 30 suicide attempts, 
he intimidates Fonse into a_ sickbed. 
Though Pagnol’s film technique is static, 
his grasp of character and locale makes 
for a human film that is, by turns, up- 
roarious and more than a little touching. 
@ The Miracle (1948), Rossellini’s last 
movie with Anna Magnani, is a curiously 
spotty film with an impressive perform- 
ance by its fiery star and glimpses of the 
director at his raw, powerful best. It tells 
of a demented peasant woman who mis- 
takes a strange passerby for a vision of St. 
Joseph. He sits silently while she babbles 
and drinks his wine until she falls into a 
stupor. When she finds herself pregnant, 
she is fanatically certain that she has been 
chosen for a holy birth. Scorned and hu- 
miliated by the villagers, thrown out of 
her cliff-dwelling by a grotesque beggar, 
she climbs into the mountains, where she 
bears her child alone in vivid pain and re- 
ligious exaltation. Despite his apparent 
sincerity, some may question Rossellini’s 
taste. But parts of his film look as fright- 


| eningly real as anything he has done. 


Current & CHOICE 


Cyrano de Bergerac. José Ferrer in an 
able cinemadaptation that magnifies the 
faults of the Rostand classic without dim- 
ming its virtues (Tre, Nov. 20). 

Mad Wednesday. An uneven but often 
funny comedy, written and directed by 
Preston Sturges and starring Harold Lloyd 
(Time, Nov. 20). 

King Solomon's Mines. Darkest Africa 
in brightest Technicolor reduces the ho- 
kum of H. Rider Haggard’s plot to a minor 
hardship; with Deborah Kerr and Stewart 
Granger (Trae, Nov. 20). 

Trio. Somerset Maugham escorts three 
more of his short stories to the screen; 
with Jean Simmons, James Hayter, Nigel 
Patrick (Tre, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. Scripter-Director Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz’s witty examination 


The Only Complete Line . . . Always the Correct Recommendation 


of some quirks and foibles of the Broad- 
way theater; with Bette Davis, Anne Bax- 


* Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, cond , engines, turbines, 
groper Bagh he ohana ake ter and George Sanders (Trae, Oct. 16). 


pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer, 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 
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and still the finest! 
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This is the Path of Progress 


Ever stop to think how closely the 
progress of America has paralleled 
the growth of America’s railroads? 
In the 397,000 miles of gleaming 
railroad tracks that flow across the 
face of the nation, you can actually 
trace the expansion of our economy, 
the growth of our prosperity. Our 
railroad tracks have proved to be 
essential paths of progress. 


Railroads bring you food and 
clothing, keep your automobile run- 
ning, your factory operating, your 
lights burning. They contribute 
heavily to almost everything you do, 
or use, or need to stay well and 
happy. And their number, size and 
efficiency today . . . unrivalled by 
any other country in the world .. . 
provide a strong keystone indeed in 
the arch of our national security. All 
patriotic Americans will applaud the 
magnificent job done by the rail- 
roads, in war and in peace. 

For eighty-one years, the facilities 


of Koppers Company have served 
America’s railroads, helping them to 
improve service and cut costs by 
supplying them with pressure-treated 
timber for crossties, freight cars, 
bridges, poles, water tanks, station 
buildings and scores of other pur- 
poses. 

If you are interested in wood that 
defies weather and decay, resists fire 
or acid, baffles termites and marine 
borers, why not let us tell you about 
Koppers Pressure-Treated Wood? 
Koppers Company, Inc., Wood Pre- 
serving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The pressure-treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and 
manufactures flexible couplings, Ane; 


Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It 
paving materials, piston 


roofing, 
rings. It designs and builds gas apparatus, coke ovens, and com- 


plete steel plants. There are many Koppers products or services that will help your business. 
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The Year in Books 


Critics may know what readers should 
read, but it is the booksellers who are sure 
they know what readers want. Last De- 
cember, glooming over low fiction sales, 
Retail Bookseller bluntly expressed a 
credo of the trade: “The truth is that the 
public really doesn’t want books worth 
buying so much as books that everybody 
is talking about . . . a book like Forever 
Amber, a book that the righteous and the 
literary will deplore...” 

Four months later, as though in answer 
to this prayer, came Kathleen Winsor’s 
potboiler about an amoral woman, Star 
Money. The critics deplored it, all right, 
but even with that advantage Star Money 
failed to give the book business a shot in 
the arm. By July, Bookseller had decided 
that “perhaps the general public is weary 
of literature’; and in the August dol- 
drums it came to the irate conclusion 
that “we [U.S. readers] are too lazy to 
think for ourselves.” 

The year 1950 had no old-fashioned 
runaway bestseller, and Publishers’ Row 
was ready with explanations: television, 
public apathy, the Korean war, or just 
one of those off years. But the public was 
not as book-weary as it looked. It bought 
close to 200 million paper-backed reprints, 
paying $50 million for them, In a year 
when a new regular-priced novel could be 
a leading bestseller with less than 75,000 
copies, many of the reprints were doing 
five times as well—and with books often 
considerably more worth reading. Among 
the popular books in the reprint market 
were George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, A. B. Guthrie’s The Big Sky, and 
James Michener’s Tales of the South Pa- 
cific. Even The Iliad and The Odyssey 
sold about 100,000 copies apiece this year. 
Perhaps the weary, lazy public just want- 
ed good books at a low price. 

The trade found that, even in a world 
heaving with troubles, books promising 


HEMINGWAY HERSEY 


Constance Bannister, Associated Press, European, Nina Leen—Lire, Culver 
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Is the general public weary of literature? 


BOOKS 


solace for the soul or a cure for the de- 
moralized were not as surefire as they have 
been in other years. One book, Mr. Jones, 
Meet the Master, claimed to do neither 
but pointed a way toward both. Pub- 
lished in 1949, after its author’s death, 
this volume of sincere, plain-spoken ser- 
mons and prayers by Senate Chaplain 





BOOKSTORE BESTSELLERS: 1950 


Fiction 


The Cardinal, by Henry Morton Robin- 
son 

The Adventurer, by Mika Waltari 

The Egyptian, by Mika Waltari 

Across the River and into the Trees, by 
Ernest Hemingway 


The Wall, by John Hersey 


Non-Fiction 
The Baby, by Simon & Schuster editors 
Look Younger, Live Longer, by Gaye- 
lord Hauser 
Mr, Jones, Meet the Master, by Peter 
Marshall 
Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl 
Fellow Citizens, by Francis L. Golden 


Peter Marshall became a steady bestseller. 
Books with such titles as The Art of Real 
Happiness did well but set no records. 
One of last year’s solid successes in the 
know-thyself field, The Mature Mind, 
picked up steam in 1950 and remained a 
bestseller all year. It gave way, finally, to 
Dianetics, a ge!atinous porridge of poor 
man’s psychoanalysis which was originally 
dished out, appropriately enough, in As- 
tounding Science Fiction. Equally as- 
tounding, and to many critics equally 
fictitious, was Immanuel Velikovsky’s 
pseudo-scientific Worlds in Collision, an 
explanation of mythological and Old Tes- 
tament miracles that turned academic sci- 
entists from coast to coast purple with 
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Leavens—Lire, Hulburd, 8. A. Bakalar, Brian Seed, Hayes, George B. Pierce 





HoMER 


MICHENER 


wrath. It made bestseller lists along with 
Gayelord Hauser’s irresistible promise, 
Look Younger, Live Longer (by eating 
vegetables, yogurt, etc.). 


FicTION 


Through most of 1950, sales of fiction 
lagged behind non-fiction. It was a rever- 
sal of the usual order, but a look at the 
novels provided at least a partial explana- 
tion. The Costains and the Yerbys had 
their moments, but not the gaudy ones of 
old, and even the Du Mauriers and the 
Cronins issued invitations to boredom. 
British Critic V. S. Pritchett feared that 
leisure had become so rare and expensive 
that creative writers no longer had a 
chance to do good work. But more than a 
lack of leisure was responsible for the 
famine: there was a lack of command- 
ing talent among the new writers, and a 
drop in performance among the old. 

The real disappointments of the year 
were among the big U.S. men of letters. 
Ernest Hemingway was still fuming at the 
critics who turned thumbs down on Across 
the River and into the Trees, but the 
critics were right (even though the book 
was currently selling between 2,000 and 
3,000 copies a week). Its tone was that of 
a man who has had eight Martinis (or 
Montgomerys), who thinks the world is 
both terrible and wonderful, is surprised 
by his own brilliance and can’t under- 
stand why slightly soberer people consider 
him appallingly dull. 

John Steinbeck fared even worse, but 
made less fuss about his failure. His nov- 
elette, Burning Bright (produced also as 
a play that flopped), was a slick but 
transparently thin plea for universal love. 
Robert Penn Warren went back to his 
native Kentucky for a frontier novel of 
violence and tortured emotions, World 
Enough and Time. It had power and 
murkiness in about equal proportions. 

At 71, Upton Sinclair showed that he 
was capable of a change of pace. Sticking 
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You serve your customers faster 

when all your firm’s facilities are at your 
fingertips through P-A-X —the inside telephone 
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the separate, completely automatic 
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to his promise to ditch his ubiquitous, ten- 
novel hero, Lanny Budd, he wrote Another 
Pamela; or, Virtue Still Rewarded, a sly 
gibe at rich, talky parlor liberals seen 
through the wide eyes of an ingenuous 
housemaid. His literary model: 18th Cen- 
tury Novelist Samuel Richardson's famed 
Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded. 

Among U.S. top-division writers, Mis- 
sissippi’s William Faulkner had the best 
year. Over the protests of at least one 
Mississippi editor, the Jackson Daily 
News’s Frederick Sullens, who still insist- 
ed that Faulkner belongs to the “garbage- 
can school,” he was awarded the 1949 
Nobel Prize for literature. His Collected 
Stories, a Book-of-the-Month Club alter- 
nate selection, demonstrated again that, at 
the top of his form, Faulkner is one of the 
very best U.S. writers of his generation. 

Cardinals & Crackups. The year’s most 
popular book, fiction or non-fiction, was a 
fat, slick novel about a young priest’s 
spectacular rise in the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Commonplace, often dull, Hen- 
ry Morton Robinson’s The Cardinal nev- 
ertheless found nearly 600,000 customers, 
of whom about three-fourths chose the 
paper-covered edition at $1. 

John Hersey scored one of the year’s 
popular successes with The Wall, a fic- 
tional-documentary study of the extermi- 
nation of Warsaw’s Jews under Hitler. 
Though its reporting devices got in its 
way as a novel, The Wall’s story mosaic 
gave it a strong cumulative impact. In 
The Town, Conrad Richter finished a tril- 
ogy of fine, craftsmanlike novels about 
the Ohio Country pioneers. The trilogy 
put Richter in the first rank of historical 
novelists, though it started no stampede 
to the bookshops by fans of the frigate- 
bustle-&-bosom school. 

One young U.S. novelist, Budd Schul- 
berg, tackled a tough fictional theme in 
The Disenchanted: the crackup of a hard- 
drinking, gifted novelist (candidly pat- 
terned on F, Scott Fitzgerald), too weak 
to discipline himself or his gifts. It was 
only partially successful, but at the end of 
the year Disenchanted headed the best- 
seller lists and was overtaking the sales 
lead of the Hersey and Hemingway books. 

The year’s best fiction came from Eu- 
rope. Britain’s George Orwell died just as 
three of his early books were brought out, 
all of them showing his hatred of humbug, 
his bare, sharp prose style. Burmese Days 
is still one of the best novels ever written 
about the Far East, more than ever read- 
able against 1950’s headlines. Joyce Cary 
and Henry Green, having already made - 
the grade with U.S. readers after a slow 
start, each had two books published dur- 
ing the year. (Two more Green novels, 
Caught and Concluding, are due before 
year’s end.) Cary’s The Horse’s Mouth, 
the story of a rascally artist, was one of 
the richest comic novels in many a year. 
A Fearful Joy was not in quite the same 
class, but its zestful account of a woman 
who met an adventurous life head on 
still made most of the year’s books seem 
anemic. Green’s Nothing was an airy cuff 
at solemn young Britons who have plenty 
of social conscience but nowhere near the 
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MAY THIS BE THE MERRIEST 
CHRISTMAS YET FOR YOU ALL, AND 
1951 A BRIGHT AND HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BEST WISHES FROM ALL OF US. 


Send your Christmas or New Year 
greetings on the new, beautifully 
decorated Western Union blanks. 
So thoughtful—distinctive— 
and so easy to send! You write your 
message just once— give it to 
Western Union with your 
list of addressees. That’s all! 
We do the rest. 
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The Pefeot Potonall Gite 


...is a Western Union Telegraphic Money Order. 
Always appreciated ... Always useful...So 
appropriate in these days, when wise givers 
let their friends pick their own presents! 
Easy to send in any amount from any Western 
Union office—even on Christmas Day! 
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Locomotive parts being lowered by crane into a Pennsalt Cleaner solution at the South Lovisville Shops of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. The “Old Reliable” like Pennsalt, is celebrating its Centennial during 1950, 


Bathtub...railroad size 


It takes quite a tub to bathe a rail- 
way locomotive, even if you take 
it apart. And then comes the vital 
matter of which “bath soap” to use, 
because cost and performance are 
important factors taking a 
20,000-gallon bath. 


when 


After a rigidly controlled test during 
1942, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad uses only Pennsalt 
Cleaner for its lye vat cleaning opera- 
tion. The reasons make sense: 
Required cleaning time is much 
shorter... parts that formerly had 


now 


to be soaked overnight are frequently 
clean now in a matter of hours. And 
the long life of the Pennsalt Cleaner 
solution adds to the economy of the 
locomotive’s bath. 


This teamwork between the L & N 
(known as the “Old Reliable’) and 
Pennsalt, both 100 
ago, is typical of Pennsalt’s service 


founded years 


to the railroad field. 


PENNSALT MAKES MANY THINGS 
for home, farm and industry. In nearly 
every major industry you will find 
Pennsalt chemicals. In addition to 
heavy chemicals, Pennsalt manufac- 
tures a line of laundry detergents, 


bleaches, blues and sours; a line of 


cleaners, 
and 
paints; stripping compounds, inhibi- 


alkaline cleaners, solvent 


corrosion-resistant cements 
tors and descaling products; insecti- 
cides, fungicides and herbicides, 


The ingenuity and experience that 
developed this comprehensive line of 
products is yours, simply by writing 
to Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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sense of fun and life of their sturdy elders. 
Back, a story about a wounded vet's 
search for happiness, showed a dip in 
Green’s talent. 

Evelyn Waugh’s small stint for the 
year was Helena, a short, somewhat aim- 
less novel about the saint who is credited 
with discovering the True Cross. Helena 
pleased no one so much as Waugh, who 
admits that, since publication, he has read 
it 20 times. 

lrony & Puddings. Three Frenchmen 
sent over good little novels, full of Gallic 
irony and penetration, which did not get 
the readers they deserved. Francois Boy- 
er’s The Secret Game was a slight but deft 
exploration of the effect of war on the 
minds of children. In The Company of 
Men, Romain Gary wrote a bitterly pessi- 
mistic and effective novel about the diffi- 
culty of remaining simply human in the 
scrambles of post-liberation France. Best 
of the three was Marcel Aymé’s The Bar- 
keep of Blémont, a cool, compassionate 





Lotte Jacobi, Elliot Erwitt 
GILL BUECHNER 
With irony, polish. 


inspection of small-town suspicion and 
political hatreds by one of the best French 
writers alive. 

Meanwhile, a dead French writer who 
wrote in the great tradition of the novel 
had to wait 115 years for the English 
translation of his “third masterpiece.” 
Stendhal’s Lucien Lemwen, unfinished at 
his death, is a powerful dissection of 
French social disintegration, the year's 
windfall for admirers of The Red and the 
Black and The Charterhouse of Parma. 
Another good novel, though a minor one, 
was French Canadian Germaine Guevre- 
mont’s affectionate and affectingly simple 
story of life in a Quebec farm hamlet, The 
Outlander. From France, though written 
first in Rumanian, came the Continent's 
fiction bestseller. Virgil Gheorghiu’s The 
Twenty-Fijth Hour was a bitterly ironic 
description of the author’s own misadven- 
tures in concentration and P.W. camps. 
Its fatalism and its blatant hostility 
toward the U.S. helped to explain its 
interest for some European readers. 

Italian novels were still being imported 
but in diminishing number and quality. 
Best of a thin lot was Alberto Moravia’s 
Two Adolescents, two fine, perfectly 
turned. long stories about difficult boy- 
hood. Worthy but dull, at least in trans- 
lation, was Riccardo Bacchelli’s ambi- 
tious, much-praised historical novel, The 
Mill on the Po. 

One of the most fascinating novels of 
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Yes, absolutely the best in Scotch any season, any time ...is Johnnie Walker! 
A true Scotch that only Scotland can produce, its bouquet is unsurpassed, its 
full richness just perfect. Blended Scotch 
Whisky... the same high quality the world over. Red Label... Black Label... 


both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Jmporter. 





Wetter Water is on the job 


THE SMOKE SWELLS... the flames roar... firemen push 
into the heart of the conflagration behind a wall of spray. 
Then almost as if by magic the crackling flames die down 
... the fire is out. 

Wetter water is on the job again! 

What is this remarkable fire fighting tool? How can 
water be wetter? 

1, ‘ ays ie. 4 

The answer is an astonishing chemical called Unox 
Penetrant. 

Add as little as one per cent of Unox Penetrant to water 
and a wonderful change takes place. The water actually 
sinks al- 


most instantly into any even slightly porous surface. 


becomes wetter... spreads rapidly and evenly ... 
Sprayed on burning wallboard. wood, even bales of cot- 
ton—weltter water penetrates below the burnt outside to the 


fire beneath . . . puts it out faster with less than one-third 





of the water usually needed, 

Fire departments find that Unox Penetrant reduces fire, 
smoke and water damage...makes the fireman’s work 
safer and more efficient. It is but one example of the hun- 
dreds of materials produced by the people of Union Carbide. 
Among these products there is certainly one or more that 


will be of value to your business. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things vou 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet *Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 
dustry use l nion Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you, W rite 


for free booklet H. 





Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET {jaa NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Prest-O-Live Acetylene + Pyrorax Gas 


ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LiInDE Oxy 
NATIONAL Carbons + 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 






Mark Kauffman— 
BOSWELL 


CHURCHILL 


Lire, The Bettmann Archive, Knox College 
SANDBURG 





With mislaid telegrams, excitement, relish and virtue. 


the year was Victor Serge’s The Case of 
Comrade Tulayev, a chilling account of 
inhuman Soviet bureaucracy by a man 
who knew it well. U.S. readers left it 
virtually unnoticed in their rush to make 
a bestseller of a fat Finnish historical 
pudding, The Adventurer, by Mika Wal- 
tari, author of last year’s bestselling The 
Egyptian, 

War novels were fewer, and the better 
ones came from abroad. Best of the lot, 
and the best of all World War II novels 
of infantry fighting, was New Zealander 
Guthrie Wilson’s first novel, Brave Com- 
pany, a book that most writers of war 
novels could read with profit. Briton Alex- 
ander Baron showed that he, too, under- 
stood his infantrymen in The Wine of 
Etna, a novel about British troops in 
Sicily. 

Nightmares & the River. Most of what 
was interesting in U.S. novels came from 
the younger writers, most of them first 
novelists. 





In A Woman of Means, Peter Tay- 
lor wrote a mature and modest first 
book about a difficult boy-stepmother re- 


lationship. Hans Ruesch tried an offbeat 
background and brought off a vivid story 
of Eskimo manners & morals Top of 
the World. Most polished of the precious- 
ness school novels was A Long Day’s Dy- 
ing, by Frederick Buechner, a 23-year- 
old disciple of Henry James. There was 
nothing precious about young (24) John 
Hawkes’s The Cannibal, a sometimes pow- 
erful experimental novel that tried to cap- 
ture the nightmarish quality of Germany's 
disintegration in defeat. The Harper Prize 
of Sro,000 went to Debby, Max Steele’s 
sentimental first novel about a bemused 
little woman with a big heart and a feeble 


mind. A shirt manufacturer from Iowa, 
Richard Bissell, wrote A Stretch on the 
River, a first novel about Mississippi Riv- 


er boatmen, and got as much tang into his 
account as anyone since Mark Twain. 

One of the and best of the 
year’s firsts was The Enc Crawford 
Power's portrayal of a parish priest’s 
struggle with pride. Another was The 
Trouble of One House, in w hich Brendan 
Gill made a civilized, gently ironic com- 
ment on the trouble that can blow up in 
the wake of unselfish love. 


solidest 





unter, 
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Non-Fiction 


People looking for final answers in 
books found disappointingly few in the 
1950 crop—though there was plenty of 
advice on the market and plenty of expert 
individual testimony of the I-came-to- 
realize variety. Actually, the non-fiction 
book that most people carried home from 
the bookstores was The Baby, the latest 
of the wacky $1 picture books to break 
into the big money (325,000 sold to date). 

The year produced a whole clutch of 
books on the nature of Communism and 
Communists, how hard it was to get along 
with them, what a relief it was to get 
away from them. The titles told most of 
the story, and little of it was new, though 
much of it could stand retelling: The God 
That Failed, by half a dozen celebrities 
who had swallowed the Marxist hook but 
didn’t have the wit to gag until they got 
to the sinker; General Waker Bedell 
Smith’s saga of ambassadorial frustration, 
My Three Years in Moscow; General 
Frank Howley’s account of day-to-day 
business with the Russians, Berlin Com- 
mand ; Vladimir Petrov’s My Retreat from 
Russia; ex-Leftist James Burnham's The 
Coming Defeat of Communism, which 
blueprinted a strategy for Western vic- 
tory with the brilliant assurance of a man 
who could say “I was wrong” or “I told 
you so” with equal blandness. In a time 
when treason and charges of treason were 
becoming commonplace, Alistair Cooke’s 
report on the Hiss-Chambers case, A Gen- 
eration on Trial, was a conscientious and 
uncommonly well written courtroom re- 
port, but its title was a misnomer that 
suggested indulgence toward traitors. 

A grimly wait-&-see but unpanicked 
public gave no more than passing notice 
to half a dozen books on the implications 
of atomic warfare, was more curious about 
Frank Scully’s mess of conjecture and 
hearsay on Behind the Flying Saucers. A 
more legitimate curiosity about six men 
on a raft in the Pacific elevated to best- 
sellerdom a rousing record of adventure in 
Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki. In the midst 
of the new confrontation of East & West, 


books about World War II had some- 
what the quality of mislaid telegrams, 
now found and opened but no longer 
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NUSUAL PAPERS 





Unobtrusively, probably unnoticed, Rhine- 
lander will be visiting your household fre- 
quently during the Christmas season. How 
come? Well, you see, many of the good things 
on your table during the holidays will come to 
you packaged in our G&G* Task Papers— 
fresher and tastier too for just that reason. 





An urgent ‘phone call from a machine 
builder . . . a trial roll of paper rushed to his 

lant... tested and found to be precisely right 
for the job of protecting plaster of Paris band- 
ages. Soon after, this important medical item, 
sealed in Rhinelander paper, was being flown 
to Korea, 






I knew you were coming so... yes, she baked 
a cake—wonderful cake—and with a notable 
lack of fuss. You see, she used a cake mix pre- 
pared by experts, assuring her of perfect re- 
Sults. At its fresh best, too, because of protec- 
tive packaging by Rhinelander. 

*Glossine and Greaseproof—the functional 

papers that do so many tough jobs well, 


— 
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RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





urgent, Yet some were important for the 
record and others still generated excite- 
ment. Easily the most exciting and impor- 
tant were Winston Churchill’s third and 
fourth volumes of his great history of the 
war, The Grand Alliance and The Hinge 
of Fate. Together with his amiable Paint- 
ing as a Pastime and a book of speeches, 
Europe Unite, they established Churchill 
as one of the busiest writers of the year as 
well as one of the top royalty earners. 

Cloak & Dagger Missions. Fleet Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy’s J Was There, 
while dry and cautious, belonged on the 
shelf of must reading for the history- 
minded. So did Admiral Frederick Sher- 
man’s Combat Command, General Mark 
Clark’s spirited Calculated Risk, and Gen- 
eral Bob Eichelberger’s straightforward 
story of the Eighth Army in the Pacific, 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo. Several of 
the personal-adventure books made ex- 
cellent reading. Best of the lot was Brit- 
ish Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean’s Escape 
to Adventure, a lusty, well-written nar- 
rative of daring and luck in carrying out 
cloak & dagger missions in Russia, Per- 
sia and Yugoslavia. Eric Williams’ The 
Wooden Horse and Paul Bricxhill’s The 
Great Escape were both rattling good 
stories of daring British breaks from the 
same German P.W. camp. 

One book that gave the look of things 
just as they happened was Lire’s Picture 
History of World War IJ. Though it was 
officially ineligible for bestseller rating 
(since most copies were sold direct and 
not over bookstore counters), Picture His- 
tory, with half a million copies sold, was 
the year’s real non-fiction bestseller. 

Captains & Gamy Confessions. It was 
true again in 1950, as in almost every 
recent year, that the readers of history 
and biography had the best pickings. 
Lloyd Lewis died with only one volume of 
his biography of General Ulysses S. Grant 
completed, but Captain Sam Grant was a 
fine, thorough book, the best job ever 
done on Grant’s early years. Another big 
job done with care and spirit was Mar- 
garet Coit’s John C. Calhoun: American 
Portrait, a sympathetic and fair study of 
the great diehard South Carolinian. Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen put too much fic- 
tional gloss on solid John Adams and the 
American Revolution, but it was the first 
biography to make him seem wholly hu- 
man. Irving Brant finished the third vol- 
ume of his massive James Madison, and 
William Harlan Hale wrote a fresh, read- 
able Horace Greeley. 

Roosevelt in Retrospect was a fast, 
typical John Gunther look at F.D.R.; 
Louis Fischer looked longer at Gandhi 
but had more trouble trying to tell what 
he thought he saw, in his slogging, monot- 
onous Life of Mahatma Gandhi. One of 
the year’s best biographies was Amy 
Kelly’s scholarly and readable Eleanor of 
Aquitaine and the Four Kings; another 
was Yale Professor Roland Bainton’s ex- 
haustive life of Protestant Martin Luther, 
Here I Stand, Louise Hall Tharp, a writ- 
ing housewife, dared to try a delicate job 
and brought it off successfully in a spirited 
three-woman biography, The Peabody 








“It’s only a hole in the wall, but 
they always use Angostura® in their 
Manhattans.” 


prCOSTUpy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura accents the tangy flavor and bou- 
quet of a Manhattan. Spike the flavor of salad 
dressings, too, with a few dashes of Angostura! 
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Sisters of Salem. U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas told his own 
off-the-bench story in Of Men and Moun- 
tains, one of the most satisfying self- 
portraits of the year. From another cen- 
tury and another kind of man came Bos- 
well’s London Journal, a gamy confession 
that many readers tackled with more rel- 
ish than they ever had for Boswell’s Life 
of Samuel Johnson. 

Historians went on doing solid work, 
but the year’s big launching was Prince- 
ton’s first volume of its projected 52- 
volume The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 
Allan Nevins completed his two-volume 
Emergence of Lincoln, which examined 
as if for the first time the crucial years 
1857-61. Stewart Holbrook had the fine 
idea of tracking down the pioneers whose 
home towns were in New England, and 
produced a fascinating piece of Americana 
in The Yankee Exodus, while John Bake- 
less reproduced the look of the country as 
its first explorers saw it in The Eyes of 
Discovery. Civil War fans got their richest 





Larry Burrows, A 
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informal serving in years in Henry Steele 
Commager’s The Blue and the Gray, a 
feast of documentary evidence from ac- 
tual participants on both sides, military 
and civilian. 

From U.S. writers, there were few out- 
standing literary biographies, little nota- 
ble poetry and even less first-rate literary 
criticism. Newton Arvin’s Herman Melville 
was the best critical study of the year, 
brief, intelligent and splendidly informed; 
Edmund Wilson’s Classics and Commer- 
cials was a good, stimulating collection of 
minor pier es by the best of U.S. working 
critics. Poet Robert Frost was much hon- 
ored, but no poetry was published that 
promised a likely successor to him. Carl 
Sandburg’s Complete Poems contained 72 
newly collected ones that showed the same 
minstrel’s virtues and poetic limitations of 
his earliest work. 

Two of the events of the year were 
verse plays good enough to become read- 
ing hits as well as stage successes. T. $ 
Eliot’s The Cocktail Party was a sophisti- 
cated, impeccably literate lesson in the 
need for understanding and faith in human 
relationships. Its sale of more than 50,000 
copies put it in the bestseller class. And 
another Briton, Christopher Fry, showed 
in The Lady’s Not for Burning that the 
English language can still sing and shine 
and that poetry can speak the common 
tongue with humor as well as compassion. 
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“Citizen of the 
world ” 


wnites Ilka Chase 
about 


Jose Turbi 


WHELAND 


ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


USED IN 


EVERY MAJOR 
OIL FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 
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SWIVELS - ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS ~ SLUSH PUMPS 
CROWN BLOCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 72, TENN. 





“Spanish? Not when you hear him do 
boogie-woogie. American? Not when you 
hear him play de Falla . . . But when it’s 
a Mozart concerto, you'd say he’s a born 
Viennese pianist—till you discover he is 
not only the pianist: he is conducting the 
orchestra at the same time. In everything 
he touches—in every musical role—this 
amazing citizen of the world is utterly 
—Ilka Chase 





convincing.” 


Have you heard José Iturbi play 
CHOPIN: MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
GERSHWIN: RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
DEBUSSY: CLAIR DE LUNE 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N. J. 


Tonight... for dessert 


serve... DuBouchett 


Cordials 


“- 


ey ™. 


Free! Colorful recipe book using 24 
incomparable DuBouchett Cordials. 
writ DuBouchett Booklet, 
Room 3623, 350 Fifth Ave., N. 


Many, Blane & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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What Clinches 
The Staple? 


Cartons Sealed On The Inside 





Entirely From The Outside! 





MOTORIZED AUTOCLENCH 
STAPLER leaves both hands free to 
handle containers and fold flaps. Fits 
into conveyorized production lines, 
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Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
your free “Time and Money Saving" book. Also Autoclench facts and sample staple. oO 
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: My present fastening method utilizes: 
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NO sealing blade to insert under the flaps when you 

use this Bostitch Autoclench Stapler to top-seal 
your filled cartons! Just place it where you want a strong 
steel stitch, press the lever and the self-clinching staple seals 
the flaps. “Faster and more secure than any other method,” 
reports a die-casting company. ‘Saved $30.00 a day over 
previous sealing,” writes big stove manufacturer. Hun- 


dreds of other users enjoy the advantages of Bostitch 
Autoclench Staplers and their unique self-clinching 
staples. Pilferproof closure! Easy to operate! Faster, 
stronger and neater than other top-sealing methods. 
Want more facts and a sample of this amazing staple? 
Use the coupon below. 





METAL STITCHERS fastening hinges to automobile sun visors better 
and faster at less cost. Other Bostitch models, over 800 in all, in- 
clude self-feeding hammers and tackers and a variety of hand, foot, 
motor and air operated staplers. . 


WHERE CAN BOSTITCH CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS? It’s easy to find out. 300 field men 
in 112 key cities in the U.S. and 11 key cities in Canada, backed by 50 years’ experience 
in fastening, are ready to study your problem and recommend the Bostitch equipment best 
suited to solve it. No obligation on your part, and it will probably save you money. For more 
information mail this coupon today. 
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BOSTITCH, 362 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. 1. 
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MISCELLANY 


Windward Anchor. In Jersey City, as 
part of its series of lectures on “Job Op- 
portunities in Business Today,” the Jersey 
City Junior College scheduled a talk which 
included instructions on how to collect 
unemployment insurance. 





At Home. In Unionville, Ont., John 
W. Perkins, who issues government per- 
mits for radios, was fined $5 for failing to 
license the radios in his house and hard- 
ware store. Near Palmerston, Ont., Dr. 
I. W. James, chief of the Gunshot Wounds 
section of the Pension ‘Commission, went 
hunting, shot himself in the foot. 


Compromise. In Detroit, when a thug 
named Blackie held up Waitress Marie 
Dykes, she talked him into taking a $10 
loan, signing an I.0.U. 


Now, Dancer .. . In Knoxville, Tenn., 
a Chamber of Commerce parade featur- 
ing Santa Claus was postponed because of 
heavy snow. 


Critic. In Bogota, Colombia, a dis- 
gruntled movie patron set fire to the cur- 
tains on the stage. 


Experienced. In Grand Prairie, Texas, 
while filling in an application for work at 
the Chance-Vought aircraft plant, an ap- 
plicant came to the section on military 
background, answered the “Dates in Serv- 
ice” blank with: “Girls from Memphis, 
Tenn. to Hot Springs, Ark.” 


Trade Note. In Sydney, Touglad Bate, 
5s, campaign organizer for the Australian 
Liberals, sued the party for $180 under 
the Workers’ Compensation Act, claimed 
a right-hand deformity from handshaking 
during the last general election. 


Verdict. In San Francisco, after get- 
ting 114 traffic tickets in eight months, 
William L. Goodwin had a confession to 
make: “I was careless.” 


Completely Stocked. In Hornell, N.Y., 
a deer wandered into Wilkin’s sporting- 
goods store. 


Not Yet. In Oakwood, Ohio, when the 
city tried to claim $7,220, found by five 
trash collectors in a city dump, on the 
grounds that all collected trash is city 
property, Judge Don Thomas awarded 
the money to its finders, because “U.S. 
currency is not in the category of waste 
paper or waste of any kind.” 


Closed City. In Washington, city offi- 
cials held up the ceremony of welcome to 
visiting Japanese dignitaries because they 
could not find the keys to the cabinet con- 
taining the keys to the city. 


Choice. In Windsor, Ontario, the Daily 
Star offered an unusual bargain in its real- 
estate columns: “Large room. Twin beds. 
One girl.” 
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So rare, so costly, this 
superb Bottled in Bond is 
the most desired of all 

whiskey gifts. A bottle is 
tribute indeed . . . a case is 
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Copuiate 


A star gift under any cigarette smoker's Yule tree! The 
gala Christmas carton of mild Camels—with a gift card 
built in. Your gift will please—because more people 
smoke Camels than any other cigarette! 


Smoking Jobecer 


America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco is the ideal 

gift for anyone who smokes a pipe or rolls his own. 

Prince Albert is choice, crimp cut tobacco — mild and 

full-flavored! The one-pound tin is attractively packed 
with a gift card in the design! 
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